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The kweviews. 
POLITICAL. 


RULE FOR IRELAND. 
QUESTION FROM 
VIEW. 

i ae” new Home-Rule Bill recently introduced in the British 

House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone is the subject of 


HOME 


DISCUSSION OF THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 


much discussion. Nearly all the English Reviews have articles 
on the subject, and it has received much attention also in the 
periodical literature of America, Germany, and other countries. 
Mr. 


Below we present in brief the views of other writers. 


We have given the views of Justin McCarthy and 
 ~exton, 
A GERMAN VIEW, 

In the March number of ze Natzon (Berlin), is a paper by 
Otto Gaupp, in which he contrasts the new Home-Rule Bill 
with that of 1886, and examines critically the present Bill. As 
to the reception accorded the new Bill and the real feeling 
behind that reception, he says: 

“On the part of all sections of Gladstone's followers the Bill has 
been received favorably. Some provisions have been criticised, 


- Gaupp says everything depends upon whether or 


but the Bill as a whole is pronounced better than that of 1886, and 
is regarded as a triumph of statesmanship, calculated to satisfy 
Irishmen without prejudice to the interests of Great Britain. 

“The same general approval is expressed by the two Irish par- 
ties, and there is no doubt that, as in the case of the Bill of 1886, 
they will accept it, with some amendments, as a ‘final’ settlement 
of the old feud between Celt and Saxon; but to divine their real 
sentiments, in contradistinction to their utterances, it would be 
well to recall the discussion on the first Home-Rule Bill in ‘Com- 
mittee Room 15,’ as divulged by Parnell and Healy after the rup- 
ture. ‘ The Bill,’ said Parnell, ‘is a Parliamentary chess-move, and 
nothing more. Will you accept it or not?’ The Irish then agreed 
to accept it fro tanto ‘to conciliate English public opinion.’ A 
similar fro tanto acceptance will be extended by the Irish to the 
present Bill. 

“ The attitude of the Conservative-Unionists is distinctly antag- 
onistic ; they trouble themselves little about the special provisions 
of the Bill, but distinctly repudiate the assumption that there is any 
necessity for any Home-Rule Bill whatever. * All that is necessary 
for the better government of Ireland,’ they say, ‘is the rigid enforce- 
ment of existing laws.’ The Liberal-Unionists are not opposed to 
the principle of Home Rule, but they deprecate the present 
measure on the ground that it is shorn of safeguards which Glad- 
stone himself formerly recognized as indispensable. It imperils 
the Union and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; ‘It 
affords,’ they say, ‘no guarantee for the just apportionment of 
imperial burdens; has no adequate provision for the protection of 
the minority; no promise of premanency ; for the Irish are credited 
with aspirations after a separate national existence, while the 
provisions of the Bill are such as would not be tolerated for a day 
by any one of the great autonomous colonies.’ 

“The present Bill is distinguished from that of 1886 chiefly by 
provisions for the protection of the minority—provisions which in 
the eyes of the Unionists are more than negatived by the fact that 
the hated minority,‘ the English garrison '—that is the land-owners 
—are to be surrendered unconditionally to their enemies, while the 
Bill of 1886 was supplemented with a Land-Purchase Bill, which 
would have broken the point of the assault. This change of 
programme is a great concession to the Irish, who have always 
regarded the great land-owners as the real barriers to Irish 
freedom, and who will certainly do their best to be rid of them as 
early as possible. 

“The Bill, after providing for an Upper and Lower Chamber 
for Ireland with a property qualification for the former, provides 
further for eighty Irish representatives in the Imperial Parliament. 
This is in utter antagonism to the principles which prompted 
Gladstone to the advocacy of Home-Rule measures. He wanted 
to free the English Parliament from Irish obstruction and intrigue. 
The Bill of 1886 provided that, on the establishment of the national 
Parliament in Dublin, Irish representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should cease. The proposal was, however, strongly opposed ; 
it was characterized by Chamberlain as the first step toward dis- 
solution of the Union; and Gladstone, much against his will, had 
to submit to public sentiment. The eighty Irish representatives 
in the British Parliament would frequently be sufficient to decide 
the issues between the two great contending parties. Gladstone 
has sought to temper the consequences by providing that the Irish 
members shall have no part in the discussion of purely British 
matters; but, in practice, to define the boundary between Imperial 
and simply British interests will be a problem—to use Gladstone’s 
own expression—surpassing human wit.” 


As to what must be the opinion of the Bill as a whole, Mr. 
not Home 
Rule is an admitted necessity : 


“ If we do regard it as necessary, we must recognize in the Bill 
a very ingenious attempt to solve a very difficult problem: an 
attempt which will be successful if the Irish really display the 
moderation and love of justice with which the Gladstone party 
credits them. At the same time it is impossible to close one’s 
eyes to the fact that the measure, if it become law, will be a first 
step in the evolution of the British Constitution on Federal lines. 
Scotland, Wales, and England will all clamor for equal privileges 
with the sister island in the matter of self-government. The 
Imperial Parliament will have its functions restricted. Whether 
this will tend to weaken England in her relations with the outer 
world, or, on the contrary, constitute the nucleus of a federative 
union of England and her colonies, the future alone can decide. 
One thing, however, is certain, namely, that Gladstone with his 
Home-Rule Bill has inaugurated a new policy constituting an 
absolute breach in the order of English political evolution in the 
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past, for it lays the axe at the root of constitutional life: the 
unlimited sovereignty of Parliament.” 


THE MUTUAL SAFEGUARDS. 
J. E. Redmond, M.P., in a paper in the Contemporary Review 
(London) for March, discusses with approbation the safeguards 
“provided on both sides by the new Bill. He says: 


“If the main features of Mr. Gladstone’s second Home-Rule 
Bill had been before the electors last July, the majority in the 
House of Commons would not to-day be oppressed by the shadow 
of the House of Lords, which cast its gloom over all the debate 
upon the first reading. In homely phrase it may be said 
that the object of the measure is to enable the Irish people to 
manage their own affairs free from the ignorant and mischievous 
interference of England.” 


Mr. Redmond proceeds to say that if in conceding this right 
to Ireland, the Bill also provides adequate safeguards against 
rash, unjust, and oppressive action by the Irish Legislature, 
and adequate safeguards against wanton and capricious inter- 
ference with Irish local affairs by the Imperial Parliament and 
Imperial authority, it is a success. He argues that the meas- 
ure does fully and amply provide such safeguards. As to the 
safeguards against improper action by the Irish Parliament he 
says: 

“ Take first the question of physical force. No change is made 
in the present position, The army, the navy, and even the police 
for a term of years, remain under the Imperial authority. Ireland 
will not possess a soldier or a ship of war. Take next 
the power of Parliament. After Home Rule, as before, it will 
remain supreme and inalienable. Irishmen have for nearly a cen- 
tury disputed the validity of the Act of Union; by accepting such 
a scheme as Mr. Gladstone proposes, they will at last surrender 
this cherished relic of the past, long hugged with pathetic devotion 
through generations of despair and defeat. The Irish Nationalist, 
from being a somewhat perverse and impracticable dreamer, will, 
at one step, become a practical politician. The supremacy of 
Parliament is a fact, and he will’no longer seek to question it. 
That supremacy will enable the Imperial Parliament to prevent 
oppressive legislation should it ever be attempted by the Irish 
Legislature. But it never will be attempted. Mr. Parnell said 
. + » ‘The supremacy which created our Constitution would 
remain to take it away againif abused.” . . . 

“No Home-Rule Bill, and certainly not this Bill, can destroy 
the Veto of the Crown. Unjust and oppressive legislation becomes 
an impossibility in view of the fact that as a last resort the Veto 
of the Crown can at any time be interposed.” 


Mr. Redmond mentions in detail two other safeguards—the 
appeal to the Judicial Committee, and the Second Chamber— 
and continues: 


“These, then, are the safeguards: . . . The physical force 
of England undiminished and reinforced by a moral force she 
never had on her side before, the continued and unimpaired 
supremacy of Parliament, the Veto of the Crown, the constitutional 
tribunal to decide questions of u/tra vires, and the existence of 
the Second Chamber; to which may also be added the express 
reservation from the Irish Legislature of power to deal with 
religion and kindred matters.” 


Regarding the safeguards for Ireland, Mr. Redmond says: 


“ As to the Veto, it is expressly provided in the Bill that it is to 
be exercised on the advice of the Irish Cabinet. This establishes 
the practice. . . . Of course, some great emergency might 
arise which would justify the use of the overriding Veto, but 
. . . Iam satisfied that in the every-day life of our Parliament 
the Veto of the Crown will be exercised, as provided in the Bill, 
on the advice of the Irish Cabinet, responsible to the popular 
Assembly. As to the right of concurrent legislation, ‘a 
think, in view of the retention of Irish members, we ought te 


' impose every moral obligation we can upon Parliaments to come, 


not to meddle with purely Irish affairs. Given ordinary 
common sense, fair play, and good faith on both sides, such a 
compromise as is now proposed might reasonably become the 
basis of a peaceful settlement founded upon the Imperial unity 
and national freedom.” 

IRISH REPRESENTATION AT WESTMINSTER. 

In the same numter of the Contemporary, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison declares that the new Home-Rule Bill is a far better 
scheme than that of 1886, that it is in a much stronger posi- 
tion, and may confidently be expected to pass the House of 
Commons. He devotes himself especially to a discussion of 
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“Clause Nine” (which provides for Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament), but incidentally refers to other features 
ofthe Bill. He says: 


“ The strong point of the Unionist case in 1886 was the exclu- 
sion from Westminster of Irish members. Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends insist on the same point still. Scotch, Welsh, and 
some Radical English groups are equally opposed to it. In the 
face of an opposition so strong. so complicated, and so dangerous, 
Mr. Gladstone gives way. He had no choice. He was set by 
public opinion a task impossible to solve without anomalies of one 
sort or other. The keenest part of the opposite side, the noisiest 
part of his own side, made the retention of Irish members a szve 
gud non. The bulk of the Irish party incline to that view for the 
present. British opinion in 1886 had been so marked that 
the exclusion of Irish members had then to be dropped. Mr. 
Gladstone frankly explains the dilemma ; he not obscurely declares 
his own judgment. But, in face of all that has occurred, and in 
view of the state of feeling on both sides of the House, it would 
have been to court defeat, if he had begun by excluding Irish 
members from Westminster. 

“ But that is only the first difficulty. An equally loud outcry 
is raised, and again on both sides of the house, that Irishmen 
ought not to control Irish affairs all to themselves and at the same 
time to interfere in British affairs as well. The contradictory 
demands are not unequally balanced, and either of them is strong 
enough to wreck the Bill. The dilemma is this: The Imperial 
Parliament, we are told, must and shall remain the supreme 
legislature throughout the three Kingdoms. Each of the three 
Kingdoms must and shall be represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Yet the representatives from Ireland must not and shall 
not legislate for Englishmen and Scotchmen as such.” 


Mr Harrison says that Mr. Gladstone has accepted the 
inconveniences of this situation, done his best to neutralize 
and reduce them, stated them fully and frankly, and left the 
decision to the House and the Nation. Of the opposition he 
Says: 

“ Unionists oppose Home Rule in any form; we all know that. 
But they have shown no anomalies in the Bill which are not 
inherent in the conditions imposed by the state of public opinion. 
In the end Unionists will vote against it, and Home-Rulers will 
vote for it, anomalies and all. And the latter have an adequate 
majority of the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Harrison contends that English legislation and practical 
administration are full of such restrictions as those imposed by 
the Bill upon Irish members of the Imperial Parliament, and 
cites in support the limited power of voting in all County 
Councils, where a particular division is not assessed equally 
with the rest of the county. He says it is the Irish rather than 
the English who have cause to complain of burdens imposed 
by Clause Nine; that it will be very hard for Ireland with her 
meagre resources to elect three sets of representatives, under 
three different constituencies, and more or less consisting of 
three classes of persons. 


“Mr. Redmond sees all the difficulties of it; and, perhaps, Mr. 
Redmond may convince his colleagues. It seems inevitable, that 
Ireland will be hard put to it to find adequate representatives to 
attend at Westminster, or else that their attendance will be very 
perfunctory. 

“It can hardly be doubted that sooner or later what will hap- 
pen is this: Ireland will commission gentlemen with 
some leisure and plenty of spirit, to represent her in London, just 
as a foreign newspaper keeps its correspondents here. They 
would have instructions from Dublin by telegraph, and they would 
turn up at Westminster and cast a solid Irish vote.” 


Mr. Harrison suggests that it would be a conservative and 
desirable amendment to make the Irish Legislative Council of 
forty-eight zfso facto members of the Imperial Parliament 
without any restrictions whatever. “A British House of Com- 
mons of 567 members, need not,” he says, “be thrown into 
panic by such an addition to its body.” 


AN UNFAVORABLE “ OBJECT-LESSON.” 

In the March number of the Fortnightly Review (London), 
T. W. Russell, M.P., in an article entitled ‘* American Side- 
lights on Home-Rule,” argues that while the Canadian Con- 
stitution affords no direct guidance in Irish affairs, the side- 
lights which the Dominion casts upon the Home-Rule proposi- 
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tions for Ireland are numerous and valuable. 
things he says: 


Among other 


« Any one desirous to know what Ireland would probably become 
under Home Rule ought to study closely the facts of the province 
of Quebec, . a perfect object-lesson in Home Rule. The 
province has 1,500,000 inhabitants. The overwhelming majority 
of the people are French agriculturists. The minority consists 
mainly of Britons engaged in commerce. The education, the 
wealth, the commerce are in the hands of the English. Here, then, 
as in Ireland, we have two races, and exactly the same conditions 
and circumstances. The province has a Lieutenant-Governor, a 
House of Representatives, and a Senate. — So it rejoices in Home 
Rule. This, or something like it, Ireland would have under Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals. And, to complete the analogy, the Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec is as powerful, as uncompromising, and 
as dominant as in any part of Europe in the Middle Ages. 

“In Quebec the Church rules. | do not mean by this that it is 
a mere Christian institution. It is the political machine of the 
province. ‘ Writing of the capture of the province by the 
Jesuits, Mr. Goldwin Smith says: 

“* Ultramontanism has come, and in its van the Jesuit. ‘ 
He scornfully repels the idea that the priest is to confine himself to 
the sacristy, claims for him the right of interfering with elections, 
the censorship of literature and the public press. Against Protest- 
antism and its pretended rights he proclaims open war; it has no 
rights, he says; it is merely a triumphant imposture; no religion 
has any right, or ought to be treated by the State as having any, 
but that of Rome. Rome is the rightful sovereign of all con- 
sciences; and will again, where she can, assert her authority by 
the same means as before.’ 

“This is a vivid picture of the actual situation by one on the 
spot. And it becomes really interesting to inquire what Home 
Rule, A/us the domination of the Roman Catholic Church, has 
done for Quebec, and to see what bearing the facts have upon the 
Irish problem. The first thing to be said is that this dual Consti- 
tution of Home Rule and the Church has not secured purity in 


politics. I am accustomed to hearing supplications in churches at 
home for wisdom to be given to our Senators. In America 
they pray for purity in politics. The prayers have 


not been answered. ‘ Boodling,’ as it is expressively called, is 
painfully common, . The best men will not touch politics. 
And this is preéminently the case in the province of Quebec. 
Things are bad enough when charges are made against a Prime 
Minister, and his own party unite to drive him from office. 

The surplus of the peasant goes to the Church. It leaves him 
little or nothing for the State. He pays little or no taxes. Church 
property is also everywhere exempt from taxation, and the 
Englishry, who have no more control over the Government 
than they have over the planet Mars, pay five-sixths of the pro- 
vincial taxes. If this is done in Quebec, may it not be 
done in Ireland? May not Belfast and Ulster be made to pay for 
the folly, or worse, of Dublin and Connaught ? 

“Here is a province under the British flag with the identical 
conditions of Irish life. The Unionist contention is that an Irish 
Parliament would be controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is beyond all question the case in Quebec. 

“Surely one Quebec is enough for the nineteenth century. Why 
run the risk of establishing another in Ireland?” 


THE MINORITY IN IRELAND UNDER HOME RULE, 


In the March number of the Catholic World (New York), 
George McDermot, under the above title, gives his views in 
regard to the status of the Protestants in Ireland in the event 
of the passage of Mr. Gladstone’s measure. It has been 
claimed, he says, that it will put them “in the power of a 
hostile Catholic majority,” and continues: 


“ The other objection, that the establishment of a native legis- 
lature would tend to the dismemberment of the Empire, I dismiss. 
If there be any force in it, it makes the granting of autonomy to 
Canada and Australia a danger to the Empire. 

** We hear it said, that the Catholics are ‘ the ancient and irrec- 
oncilable enemies’ of the Irish Protestants; that they are the 
party of disorder, robbery, and treason ; that when they get power 
into their hands they will reduce Ulster to the lawless and poverty- 
stricken condition of the southern provinces ; that they will destroy 
its industries by taxation; and, finally, that they will establish the 
Catholic Church. 

“We are informed that the minority possess all the wealth and 
intelligence of the country, and that ‘they are two millions ina 
population of five millions. Without accepting these figures, or 
believing in the monopoly of intelligence and wealth, we may con- 
fidently “appeal to any man outside of an Orange lodge or a lunatic 
asylum, whether a minority, circumstanced like that in Ireland. 
could be safely oppressed. They do not believe it themselves, 
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If they did, the threats of civil war, of non-payment of taxes, and 
all the other wild utterances of the election campaign, would 
never have been heard.” 

Mr. McDermot next mentions some of the names by which 
this minority has been designated, 
“ English,” 


from the simple term 

by the earlier historians, to those of “ English inter- 
est” or “ Protestant interest” in the eighteenth century, 
“ English garrison,” “ imperial race,” and “ ruling class,” 
present century, down to the term “Joyal minority’ 
present day, and adds: 


in the 
of the 


“ The result of all this wild talk is that every petty landlord who 
plundered his tenants, and every emergency-man who made life 
unsafe in the name of law, believed that he exercised the right of 
a superior over a subject race, 

“Mr. Gladstone’s policy means only that there shall be no favored 
section among the people of Ireland—that all the subjects of the 
Queen shall stand equal before the law ; that the principle of gov- 
ernment which made Ireland so often the weakness, so often the 
danger, and always the disgrace, of England, shall be no longer 
tolerated. 

“Even if there were a danger to the rights of the minority, one 
would be justified in maintaining that the rights of the Nation at 
iarge are of more importance. The interests of classes, however 
considerable, must give way to the interests of the whole com- 
munity. But the rights and interests of the minority are 
compatible with the powers proposed to be given to the Irish 
people by Mr. Gladstone. . He has pointed out over and 
over again that on the three occasions since the connection of the 
two countries when the Catholics obtained power in Ireland, they 
acted with absolute fairness to the Protestants.” 


Mr. McDermot proceeds with an argument to prove from 
the history of Ireland, that there is no justice in ques- 
tioning either the good faith or the generosity of the Catholic 
majority in that country. He says that when the Catholics 
had supreme power under Queen Mary, they gave asylum to 
Protestants who fled from persecution in England; that the 
Council of Confederate Catholics in 1642, proclaimed religious 
liberty as one of the canons of their political creed; that when 
the Catholics declared in favor of James _II., in 1688, the Par- 
liament established perfect religious equality in Ireland. 

In conclusion he says of the “ ruling class,” which Mr, Lecky 
speaks of as “a Protestant gentry ” 


“ They cling to the mismanagement and neglect of Irish inter- 
ests under the existing system because it in some degree preserves 
their power. They see with indifference the taxpayers 
and earners of one year becoming the paupers of the next, and 
look on like idiots at their own approaching extinction: for the 
emigration that is taking away the life and energy and promise of 
the country bids fair to realize Swift's suggestion that the popula- 
tion henceforth should be confined to a few thousand graziers and 
their herds, with a guard of twenty thousand English soldiers and 
their trulls to collect the taxes for their own support and the gov- 
ernment of Ireland.” 


IRISH UNITY REESTABLISHED. 


Speaking of the introduction of the new Bill, Donahoe's 
Magazine (Boston) for March says editorially : 


‘It has practically been the means of forming common ground 
of agreement between contending Irish Nationalists—a result 
which is not by any means among the least of its good effects. 
Nationalists have recognized in the main principles of the measure 
an honest attempt to keep faith with the people of Ireland, and as 
such they have welcomed it. . . . 


The Bill is then briefly reviewed, for the most part favor- 
ably ; but as to Clause g and its possible effect upon the settle- 
ment of the land question, it is said: 


“If the settlement . . is undertaken within three years 
by the British Parliament, with the Irish representation reduced 
to eighty members, Ireland will be seriously handicapped. This 
is the most serious blot on the Bill as it stands to-day. Mr. 
Gla:istone, however, has not made it a vital portion of the meas- 
ure, but has left it to the House of Commons to settle. His 
eject, as he has repeatedly declared, is to make the settlement 
a izal and lasting one, and there is every reason to hope that the 
Irish members will be able to convince him of the injustice to 
their country of this portion of the Bill, and that he will agree to 
have the Irish representation undiminished, at least until the land 
question has been satisfactorily disposed of.” 
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MONEY AS AN INTERNATIONAL QUESTION. 
E. BenJ. ANDREWS. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, April. 


OW splendid an achievement it would be if the nations of 
Europe and America would provide themselves with a 
few gold coins for use in common! Immeasurable good would 
hence arise, from the extra ease with which accounts, prices, 
and statistics pertaining to one of these countries would then 
be understood by the people of other countries. The absence 
of such a common price denominator is a great barrier to 
international trade, making it a sort of occult science, wherein 
those specially skilled profit at the cost of the ignorant. 

So easy would this reform be, at least in countries using 
gold as fundamental money, it is surprising how little demand 
there is that it be effected. The decimal system has been 
adopted throughout most of Europe, and, as to money, in the 
United States also. Not.merely the Latin Union, namely, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Roumania, 
but Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia as well, have so 
far introduced the decimal element into their moneys as, with 
but slight changes, to make possible certain highly convenient 
monetary unities among them. 

The twenty-franc piece is already at home, under one name 
or another—so many “ francs,” “lire,” “ drachmas,” “ lei,” or 
“ florins "—throughout the Latin Union, in the new State of 
Congo, and, as a trade coin, in Austria. Oddly enough, Aus- 
tria is making her new twenty-crown piece a little heavier 
than the twenty-franc piece, putting into it 6.09756 grains of 
fine gold, instead of 5.806 grains. It isa pity that this coin 
should not have been made to agree at least with Holland’s 
ten-florin piece, containing 6.048 grains fine. The Spanish 
piece of twenty-five pesetas is precisely equal in value to one 
and a quarter of the twenty-franc piece. Take about six cents 
worth of gold from the English sovereign, and augment by 
about the same sum the German twenty-mark piece, and each 
of these also becomes a twenty-five-franc piece. Our five- 
dollar piece could also be reduced to this same value by 
removing some two and a half per cent. of its fine gold. The 
Scandinavian Union would have to enlarge its twenty-crown 
piece but a little to make it equal thirty francs. Will such 
vexing diversity in the moneys of neighboring peoples be long 
continued when these trifling changes would introduce prac- 
tical parity throughout the gold-using world ? It may be said 
that the changes proposed would necessitate corresponding 
alterations in other gold coins. But the main modifications 
would relate to minor coins, of ten marks, ten crowns, etc.— 
coins which ought in any event to be melted, making way for 
silver money, to circulate in the form of certificates This 
measure, which would strengthen immensely the gold-holdings 
of national banks and treasuries, has everything to recommend 
it, and would meet with no objection, provided the change 
could be made general. 

A subject no less important is that of international gold 
and silver certificates. How insane it is that whenever 
exchange between Europe and America reaches a certain fig- 
ure, gold, in quantities more or less immense, must be, at 
great expense for freight and insurance, carried across the 
ocean, only to be returned after a few months in the same 
expensive way! Frequently the cost of re-coining is added to 
that of transportation. All this is needless among nations of 
high civilization, and could be done away with by an arrange- 
ment on the part of national treasuries or banks parallel with 
that between the principal banks of New York, by which, in 
times of crisis, they utter clearing-house certificates. Such an 
arrangement, once become fixed and popular, would, | believe, 
be able to continue even through a war. 

This thought, so far as it concerns Europe and America, 
relates mainly to gold certificates, because in these lands gold 
is now the sole means of ultimate payment ; but there is noth- 
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ing to prevent much use being made of silver certificates as 
well. While such certificates would not serve in the final set- 
tlement of balances (because silver is practically a commodity), 
they would be like Standard Oi! and other certificates used to 
mobilize heavy goods. The international traffic in silver is so 
very important that the passing of these warrants from one 
country to the other, in lieu of the metal itself, would effect 
great saving to all. 

If silver is left a commodity, there will never again be a fixed 
par between it and gold, any more than there now is between 
iron and gold, or lead and zinc. Not only so, but as gold 
becomes more scarce, the gap between the units of the two 
moneys, gold and silver, must slowly and irregularly increase. 
It is not pleasing, for one who believes in the progress of 
human civilization, to see the two great sections of humanity 
thus held asunder by a gulf in their monetary relations; not 
impassable, indeed, but passable only through deepening storm 
and tempest. The outlook is the darker because the portions 
of the earth thus unnaturally sundered are precisely those that 
ought to be trading together most freely. 

It is obvious that these evils can never be cured while nations 
continue upon their present /azsses-faire monetary basis; but 
things must go from bad to worse. The ultra gold mono- 
metallists make light of all efforts to bring nations together in 
monetary union. They pretend that there is gold enough in 
the world, and incline to deny that there is any great present 
strife for it. The ultra silver men, who desire free coinage by 
the United States alone, also mock at allattempts to secure an 
international monetary agreement, claiming that this country 
can, unaided, maintain the parity of the two monetary metals, 
as did France between 1803 and 1873. 

No one nation can solve this serious problem, It requires 
international action. The only scheme by which the difficulty 
can be surmounted in anything like a permanent manner, is 
international bimetallism, which | believe to be as perfectly 
feasible as its theoretical operation is simple, 


THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
Fournal of Political Economy, Chicago, March. 

HREE clearly distinct classes compose what might be 
T termed the Silver Party in the United States, 

First, the inhabitants of the silver-producing States, e 
masse. These citizens have what is called a particular interest 
as distinguished from a participation in the general interest. 
Second, those who, without any particular interest in the pro- 
duction of silver, yet favor superabudant and cheap money. 
Among the leaders of this element are the men who between 
1868 and 1876 were foremost in advocating the greenback 
heresy. They now want silver inflation, not because silver is 
more valuable than paper (which they prefer), but because it is 
cheaper than gold at the legal ratio, and because it is in their 
view the next best thing (by which they mean the next worst 
thing) to greenbacks. The idea of making seventy cents’ 
worth of metal into a dollar attracts them ; but the intensity 
of their zeal is only accounted for by the hope that the 
amount of silver going to a dollar will be only forty cents. 
Such prospect is truly alluring to the genuine inflationist. 
Humanity will have to pass through many stages of refine- 
ment and elevation before this element will be eliminated. 
The instinct of spoliation and confiscation, the passion for 
making something out of nothing, and much cut of little, the 
desire to pay debts in depreciated money, are too deeply 
implanted in poor fallen humanity to give way altogether, 
either to ethical instruction or to demonstrating that, in the 
long run, honesty is the best policy. 

The third element is one that has little in common with the 
other two, except by the accident of the situation. It com- 
prises those who are bimetallists, because they believe that 
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that system will at once avoid the evils of a restricted money- 
supply, secure an approximate par of exchange between gold 
countries and silver countries, and promote stability of value 
in the money of the commercial world. They are not infla- 
tionists, although, in accordance with their general views 
regarding the importance of the status, and the evils of dis- 
turbing the existing structure of industrial society, they 
strongly deprecate contraction, 

Such are the elements which compose what I have ventured 
to call the silver party, though there has never been, in truth, 
any organized party which brought the three classes together. 
As yet no issue has arisen which has put all these people upon 
one side. 

The free-coinage party, with us, derive a certain strength 
beyond that warranted by their numbers or character. Their 
grievance is the ill-considered and unwarrantable demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Congressin 1873. To the average free-silver 
advocate this Act cannot be explained away; though I do not 
believe that any fraud was therein committed or intended. 
The effect of such Act was scarcely apprehended at the time. 
Some committeeman, or some few committeemen, ran the 
pen through “the dollar of our fathers,” and the thing was 
done. Few Congressmen outside the committee knew that 
any vital change was impending. 

So completely without observation was this measure passed 
that it was not for a year or two that the fact of demonetiza- 
tion was popularly known. Then, indeed, public interest in 
the subject became aroused. The price of silver, which had 
started out of line on the announcement of the demonetization 
of the metal by Germany (1873), began to tumble rapidly as 
that purpose was accomplished, and as the French demand for 


coinage was more and more checked. The mean annual rate 
of exchange by weight of silver had been 15% to one ounce of 


gold. In 1873 it changed to 15.92; in 1874, to 16.17; in 1875, 
to 16.58; in 1876, to 17.84, and in July of the latter year to 
20.17. 

In the session of 1877-8 Congress passed a Bill remonetiz- 
ing the silver dollar and providing that two million dollars’ 
worth of silver bullion as a minimum, four million dollars’ 
worth as a maximum, should be purchased monthly by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and coined into dollars of 412% 
grains; and also providing for the calling of an International 
Monetary Conference. This Bill was vetoed by President 
Hayes, but was promptly passed over the veto. 

From the point of view ofa bimetallist, it is to be said of this 
Bill, that the rehabilitation of the silver dollar was eminently 
right and just. But the provision for monthly coinage was a 
the 


bimetallists were concerned, and was so regarded in this country 


most unwise one, so far as interests of international 


and in Europe. The objections to this measure were twofold. 

First, the ratio between gold and silver in the coinage of the 
United States that of 
Latin Union and some countries outside of that league, viz., 
54:1. 


16:1 





—was not coincident with the 
In thus coining at a different ratio, this country was 
not pulling with France ‘and her monetary allies, but, in some 
Besides this, the moral effect was to 


induce grave skepticism as to our motives. 


degree, away from them. 
The members of 
the Latin Union might well say: ‘‘It is we who have to bear 
all the brunt; for all the bullion will, under free coinage come 
to us; for who is going to have silver coined in the United 
States, where it takes 16 ounces to purchase one ounce of gold, 
when in Europe he can purchase for 1514 ounces?” On the 
other hand, if we were to go to the French ratio, upon condition 
of general free coinage, our continuing to coin several millions 

All the dollars so 
recoined at 


a month, at our own ratio, was pure folly. 
coined would to be melted and 
expense. 


have much 

The second reason against the coinage of silver in 1878 was 
still stronger. By purchasing silver then, we were certain to 
diminish the pressure upon the European States to undertake 
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measures for the rehabilitation of that metal. Tothem ow 
coinage under the Act of February 28, 1878, was a gratuitous 
gift. We put our fingers into the door and took the squeezing 
which of right belonged to them. Under these circumstances 
it is not strange that the Monetary Conference initiated by 
that Act failed to do anything for silver. 

The lapse of time, the large experience of gold monometal- 
lism, has not reconciled the world to the demonetization of 
silver, I believe our people would be practically unanimous in 
favor of a treaty by which England, France, and the United 
States, or Germany, France, and the United States, should 
enter into a monetary alliance, on terms similar to those of 
the Latin Union. In England there isa steady, though not 
rapid, movement of public opinion in the same direction. 

But we cannot “ go it alone,” as many of our people propose 
The Act of 1890 has enormously increased the perils of our 
situation. The purchase of 54,000,000 ounces of silver bullion 
a year is a very serious matter. It has given tremendous 
impetus to the dangerous movement upon which we entered 
in 1878. It is apparently fast sweeping us to the gulf of silver 
monometallism. From this there is no escape, except through 
the concurrence of European nations in setting up a genuine 
bimetallic system, or through the prompt repeal of this objec- 
tionable law. The former way of escape is not likely to be 
It remains to be seen whether the people of the 
United States have political virtue enough to rescue them- 
selves, their public faith,and their commercial credit from a 
most compromising and perilous position, to that end defying 
alike mistaken opinion and the clamors and threats of selfish 
interests, 


opened to us. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
ALBERT 


Translated and Condensed for Tut 


RAMALHO. 
LireERARY DiGest from a Paper in 
Revue Générale d’ Administration, Paris, February. 
S° much written about the institution of the 
Referendum, @ frofpos of the attempt to introduce it into 
Belgium, that many think it a new thing in the world. This 
is far from beingthe case. The Referendum existed at Athens 
and in the republics of the Middle Ages. At Rome the people 
made the laws, and such is still the case in certain Swiss can- 
tons. 


has been 


In other cantons the people ratify only. It is asked, 
then, are we inferior to the contemporaries of Demosthenes, 
to the ancient Romans, to the Italians of the thirteenth century, 
to the Swiss people? 

Certainly not. But the twenty thousand citizens of Athens, 
of whom about five thousand only ratified the laws and the 
decrees of the Senate, in the temple of Bacchus, owned four 
hundred thousand slaves, without political, or even civil, rights, 
and these slaves looked after the private affairs of Athenian 
citizens. The most of the numbered, or had 


numbered, among their members senators, archons, magis- 


free families 


trates, commanders of galleys. The Athenians were, in reality, 
a people of functionaries. Below these lived, in the fields or 
people without history, exclusively 
occupied with servile labor, and leaving the former at liberty 
to devote themselves to the noble work of attending to public 
interests. 


the workshops, another 


It was the same or even more so in Rome, where the noble 
or rich classes alone carried on public affairs. 

The Italian republics of the Middie Ages applied the Refer- 
endum to declarations of war and treaties of peace. In the 
matter of slavery, however, the situation was nearly the same 
as in the republics of antiquity. Moreover, the Referendum 
ceased to exist when the interests of the State became more 
complicated and ceased to be circumscribed by the limit of 
the needs of a city. 

As to Switzerland, it is composed of cantons that are rich 
(notwithstanding the poverty of some of them), because they 
have few needs. To protect a neutrality guaranteed by solemn 
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treaties, militia only is necessary. The taxesare light, and there 
is no antagonism, either of classes or of great industrial com- 
binations, The majority of the country is composed of small 
owners of real estate. Switzerland has a privileged situation, 
which puts the Confederation outside of European conflagra- 
tions. This state of things explains, if it does not justify, tle 
Referendum. 

In the absence of these favorable conditions, the Referen- 
dum is a dangerous institution, the practical use of which 
would be nearly impossible in most cases. Among modern 
nations there is a tendency, more and more marked, to group 
themselves into vast agglomerations of human beings united 
by a community of language, of institutions, of historical tradi- 
tions, and which seem less and less disposed to be divided into 
small cities. In the latter there may be more happiness, but 
not that feeling of security which gives strength and which 
has become the most urgent need of contemporary Europe. 





The Future of International Arbitration. — Every lover of 
humanity hopes that arbitration will eventually take the place 
of war in settling differences between nations, and everything 
bearing on this subject written by acute thinkers is worthy of 
careful consideration. The French Academy of Mora! and 
Political Sciences has eulogized in its section of Legislation 
and awarded a prize to a work written by Michel Revon, 
Doctor of Laws, on “ International Arbitration.” Doctor Revon 
is of the opinion that in ten years either a general war will 
have turned Europe upside down or miz/itarism will be power- 
less. In this alternative he does not hesitate to declare that 
war, which formerly had a good reason for existing, has such 
no longer, and that arbitration, which is making its way more 
and more, will become in the near future the law. While he 
claims that arbitration is a reform absolutely necessary and 
quite possible to bring about, he admits its extreme difficulty. 
For this reason, after having carefully collected all the facts, 
after analyzing, classifying, and criticising all the projects here- 
tofore proposed, he puts forward a detailed scheme for inter- 
national arbitration, not a definitive, perfect, absolute scheme. 
but founded on considerations very likely to take place in a 
future, more or less near. Besides considering international 
arbitration from the triple point of view, of its organization, its 
competency, and its procedure, he gives a summary of the 
consequences which will follow such a reform, in moral prog- 
ress, in economic progress, and especially in juridical prog- 
ress, that is, by the definite establishment of a state of law, ofa 
federative system, and of peace, not perpetual, but approach- 
ing more and more that end so ardently to be desired.— 
Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit Francais et Etranger, Paris, 
February. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS AND MORALS. 
COMMISSIONER W. T. HARRIS. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


School Review, Cornell University, April. 





ERY justly do theologians claim that religious education 

is the foundation of the institutions of civilization. But 

it does not necessarily follow that the school should be an 

appanage of the Church, or that anything but secular educa- 
tion should be attempted in it. 

I think that the most scientific student of social science will 
admit that the school is no substitute for the Church, and that 
a nation may possibly exist without a school, but that no 
nation can exist without a Church. Christianity is for ever 
narrowing the circle of superstition and increasing the realm 
of enlightenment. 

Right here comes in the first appeal to statistics, and the 
first attack and defense of the school on the line of moral 
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influence. It is supposed on the one hand that purely secular 
instruction in ideas and habits must be anti-religious and, con- 
sequently, tend towards vice and crime. On the other hand it 
is claimed that purely secular instruction reinforces religion, 
and exerts an influence repressive of vice and crime. Statistics 
are collated to show that the majority of criminals in our jails 
have attended school for a longer or shorter period. Statistics 
are likewise quoted to show that those States which have the 
oldest and most efficient school systems have the largest num- 
ber of criminals in their jails and state-prisons. Assertions 
are made that education merely changes the character of the 
crime, for example from robbery and theft, the crimes of the 
illiterate, to forgery and embezzlement or breach of trust, the 
crimes of those who have had school education. In the colla- 
tion of statistics made on the censvs-returns of 1870, by E. D. 
Mansfield, the returns from prisons and jails of seventeen 
States, fourteen of which were Western or Middle States, gave 
an aggregate of 110,538 prisoners, of whom 27,581, or, almost 
twenty-five per cent., were illiterate or not able to write. 

This fact looked serious enough to challenge the good influ- 
ence claimed for the schools. If school education is adverse 
to crime, why should not the statistics show that a majority 
of the prisoners are illiterate ? 

At this point the question was modified so as to ask whether 
a given number of illiterates furnished as many criminals as 
the same number of persons who could read and write. 

In the seventeen States which furnished the twenty-five per 
cent. of illiterate criminals, according to the census of 1870, four 
per cent. of the population furnished this twenty-five per cent., 
and the ninety-six per cent. who could read and write fur- 
nished only seventy-five per cent. The illiterates furnished 
more than six times their quota, while those who could read 
and write furnished one-fifth less than their quota, and the 
ratio was as One to eight, <A thousand illiterates on an aver- 
age furnished eight times as many prisoners as the same number 
who could read and write. 

The main point in the interpretation of criminal statistics is 
to consider the ratio between the number of criminals furn- 
nished by a given number of illiterates as compared with a 
like number who can read and write. 

The question of the prevention and cure of crime is a very 
complicated one, having many codperating causes besides that 
of defect of schooling. But that schooling is a very powerful 
influence is made probable by these statistics, and it is made 
certain by considering its nature. 

To those who have objected to secular education as tending 
to fill our jails with educated criminals, the defenders of the 
schools have pointed significantly to the statistics of religious 
education among criminals. For instance, in the Detroit jail, 
in twenty-five years, 37,089 were reported as having religious 
training, against 2,249 who had had none. In the reports from 
two hundred jails in the United States with about 55,000 pris- 
oners last year, over one-half reported religious training of 
prisoners, ; 

The neophyte in statistics would say that the ninety-two per 
cent. of criminals in Detroit who had received religious instruc- 
tion, made a bad showing for religious education. But he has 
omitted his denominator like the bad arithmeticians who have 
been decrying public education, and comparing numerators 
without a glance at their denominators. 

The religious statistics would read, when the denominators 
are supplied, somewhat as follows: The ninety-two per cent. 
of criminals who have had some religious instruction have 
been furnished by the ninety-eight or ninety-nine per cent. of 
the whole population who have been under religious instruc- 
tion, while the eight percent. without previous religious teach- 
ing represent the one or two per cent. of their class. And none 
of the criminals came there through religious teaching, but 
because they neglected its counsels. 

The attack on school education as increasing the number of 
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criminals, has brought forward a new phase of the question. 

Massachusetts, it was said, committed to its jails 8,761 per- 
sons in 1850, while in 1885 it committed 26,651, or nearly three 
many. In 1850 less than nine persons in one thou- 
sand; in 1885, nearly fourteen. This evidently demanded a 
gualitative inquiry: What crimes are on the increase? Mr. 
David C. Torrey classified them under two heads, and found 
that the crimes against person and property were, from 1865 
to 1870, one to 301 inhabitants, while from 1880 to 1885 they 
were one to 436—thus showing a decrease in serious crimes of 
forty-four per cent. The second heading was for crimes 
against order and decency, and these had increased largely, 
and Mr. Torrey found that they were mostly cases of drunken- 
ness. 

This showing completely turned the tables on that class of 
sensational or emotional writers who deal with what | call 
hypnotical statistics. 


times as 


While person and property have become 
safer in twenty-five years, drunkenness is not nearly so safe; 
the prisons and jails are crowded with intemperate people, who 
were formerly allowed to go unmolested. 

Of the secular virtues, justice is particularly concerned in 
this matter of crime. It has two phases, honesty and truth- 
speaking, and they are particularly cultivated in the schools. 
Temperance is a virtue which the school helps to some extent. 
Prudence or Providence is the special virtue of thrift, and the 
school nurtures this by increasing intelligence and skill in 
productive industry. 





TRADE-UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Yale Review, Boston, February. 

OW that the excitement connected with the labor crisis of 
N 1892 has passed away,and the antipathies engendered 
by such a strife have probably cooled down, it seems a fitting 
time to consider the problem of preventing similar disturb- 
ances in the future. It certainly would seem to be the part of 
wisdom to take measures to forestall occurrences such as have 
disgraced our civilization in’77, 86, and ’92, rather than wait 
until the emergency arises, and then allow it to be dealt with 
in a more or less haphazard manner, either by the local 
officials in whose province the disturbances happen to occur, 
or by the State militia. 

The fact seems to be often lost sight of that crime committed 
in connection with disputes about wages or hours of labor, is 
something very different from that committed by the so-called 
criminal classes. The motives of the perpetrators are different, 
the occasions which give rise to them are different, and we are 
not likely to be successful in dealing with them until we face 
this fact, and establish either special legislation or special 
agencies to deal with these special cases. The ordinary county 
shetiff is as helpless in dealing with strikers as is the ordinary 
policeman in dealing with college students. 

The first thing to be remembered is that labor organizations 
are very old and a very wide-spread institutions. In fact, it 
is altogether probable that they may be regarded as one of the 
inherited institutions of the Aryan race. Our modern unions 
show in many instances elements of human nature quite similar 
to those that determired the character of the medizval guilds 
and of the East Indian castes. Wesee the same tendency to make 
trade hereditary, the same desire for exclusiveness, the same 
intolerance towards those who are outside of the pale. Along- 
side of these defects, however, we see also the element of 
mutual help, a standard of honor, an aim to keep up the tech- 
nical skill of the craft, and an effort to maintain the standard 
of living, which are altogether very useful features. 

If these tendencies of our labor organizations are so general 
as to be almost innate, it is obvious that any legislation will 
be futile which considers them as accidental and takes no 
account of them. The facts then are these: Here is an institu- 
tion which, whether its good features Outbalance its bad ones 
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or not, is at any rate bound to exist, and which even stringent 
laws have found it impossible to put down, It is an institu- 
tion, moreover, whose members, otherwise peaceable and law- 
abiding, are liable, at times, to commit violence and crime, 
in obedience, as they suppose, to the interest of the institu- 
tion. Yet the policy of our Government is to leave it entirely 
to itself until matters have gone so far that crime has actually 
been committed, and that the evil can no longer be prevented, 
but at the most avenged. 

The United States Government has passed a law with regard 
to international unions which has not resulted in much as yet, 
but which may be taken as indicating the possible direction of 
future legislation. 

According to the Act of June 29, 1886, national trade-unions 
may be incorporated under the laws of the United States, by 
complying with very simple rules. Congress might easily goa 
little further and provide more in detail, as has been done by 
the English Trade-Union Act, just what the responsibilities and 
rights of the union should be, 

If the trade-union is recognized as an institution which the 
United States may fitly incorporate, the Government owes 
it to the members of the institution to protect them against 
malfeasance on the part of their leaders; no less does it owe 
it to the public to protect it against outrages on the part of 
the union. The union itself, for instance, might be made 
pecuniarily responsible for damages done by its officers, in the 
same way in which corporations are pecuniarily responsible to 
people who may be injured by them. On the other hand, the 
union itself should not only be protected against abuses of 
power on the part of its officers, but should also be secured 
against interference, as long as its members remain within the 
law. 

It is not to be supposed that all of the evils connected with 
trade-unions can be done away with by simple legislation, but 
it does not seem over sanguine to believe that as much might 
be done as has been done in correcting the abuses of corpora- 
tions. These abuses have not been done away with, and it is 
still possible for the managers of great companies to use them 
for their own ends, to the detriment both of the public and of 
the shareholders. There is no doubt, however, that such an 
abuse of power is much more difficult now than it was twenty 
years ago. Similar legislation with regard to trade-unions 
would probably result in a similar state of things. Whether 
this legislation could be performed by Congress or by the 
States, it is not easy to say. 





THE PULPIT AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
CHARLES A. Payne, D.D., LL.D. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Christian Thought, New York, Aprii. 
CHAIN of linked logic as strong as that which binds the 
universe together, binds our subject upon the conscience 
of the Church and the pulpit. 

1. The first link in the chain is the incontrovertible fact that 
the liquor traffic is the greatest curse of Christendom, and 
a stupendous obstacle in the way of the Christian Church, 

II. Link second. This greatest enemy of man and deadly foe 
of Christ’s Kingdom will be conquered only by the agency of the 
Christian Church. It is vain to expect the Devil to strike 
down his strongest ally. The world expects and awaits the 
leadership of the Church in this as in all other moral reforms. 

II]. The third link is the fact that the Church can cope suc- 
cessfully with the liquor traffic only when the Church forces 
are thoroughly massed. A united foe, a divided Church. This 
sentence tells the story of our long defeat, 

There is no sadder sight on earth than to see the liquor 
forces rally around a common standard, irrespective of party 
or creed or personal relations, while the temperance forces are 
hotly contending about measures and methods, and, for the 
most part, practically aiding the combined enemy. Can there 
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be any intelligent questioning of the fact that the duty of the 
hour is to unite all the forces that acknowledge loyalty to 
Christ, and march in soldierly order and serried ranks against 
the common foe ? 

The toleration of the liquor traffic is the greatest anachro- 
nism of the Nineteenth Century, the greatest crime of Christen- 
dom, the greatest shame of the Christian Church. Thirteen 
millions of communicants of the Protestant Christian Church, 
in this Christian Nation, and this traffic of Hell unchecked. 
Thirteen million Christian men and women in Protestantism 
and six million more in the Catholic communion, all helpless 
and palsied in the presence of this oligarchy of Satan. Nine- 
teen million professing Christians and a hundred thousand 
Christian ministers, and the saloon has more power in the 
politics of this country than all the Churches, all the ministers, 
all the membership, all the colleges and schools of the Nation 
combined. Could not these millions of Christian people out- 
law the liquor traffic if they would? Could they not stop the 
legal manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages if they 
would? Could they not prevent the United States Govern- 
ment and every State from having any further complicity with 
this iniquity by licensing or legalizing it in any form if they 
would? Beyond question, all this is far within the power and 
province of the Christian Church, 

1V. The pulpit is the legitimate and divinely ordained 
agency to mass the forces of the Christian Church, and to lead 
them on to victory in this holy crusade against the liquor 
traffic. 

If it be said, that the pulpit should preach temperance but 
leave unrebuked the traffic; reform the drunkard, but spare 
the drunkard-maker, then you ask the pulpit to belittle its own 
work in the eyes of all manly men by openly confessing its 
puerility and pusillanimity. Since the saloon is the central 
source of the crimes and curses and woes of mankind, if the 
pulpit cannot, or will not antagonize this evil, it may as well 
abandon its calling and cease its high pretensions. 

But how shall this duty be performed? The pulpit must 
keep before the people the true standard of total abstinence 
for the individual and total legal prohibition for the traffic. 

Undoubtedly, the one difficult aspect in the treatment of 
the case is the political aspect. We are told by men whothink 
themselves honest that this whole question of temperance and 
the liquor traffic should be kept out of politics. Very good; 
but we may as well be told that sin should be kept out of the 
world. The disagreeable fact is that sin is in the world. The 
equally resistless fact is that the liquor traffic is in politics,and 
it is there of its own volition. It is common to charge its 
presence in politics upon temperance reformers, but this is a 
mistake. The liquor oligarchy put this question into politics. 
it did this most naturally, and, considering its own interests 
only, most wisely. 

The liquor question is in politics, and can never be gotten 
out of politics until the ministry and the Church unite to put 
it out, And they will never put it out by pious talk nor fervent 
prayer. In this issue, forced upon us by the enemy, votes, and 
votes only, give the ultimate decision. The liquor question 
will never be out of politics until forced out by the ballots of 
free men, emancipated from party domination. 

In order todo this the pulpit has a delicate and difficult, but 
necessary, duty to perform. Men calling themselves Christians 
must be made to see that there is no evil of society greater 
than the saloon, and no duty greater than the destruction of 
the saloon ; that the saloon must be outlawed ; that it cannot 
be outlawed until a majority of voters demand it, and that this 
necessary majority can never be secured while men slavishly 
follow the dictum of party managers who recruit the saloon- 
vote. 

But we are told that the pulpit must not meddle with poli- 
tics. By whose authority, and in whose interest is this saying 
so flippantly bandied about? Surely the Bible is not sponsor 
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for this very convenient doctrine of unprincipled politicians 
who do not like to face the pulpit’s opposition. But since the 
gravest moral questions are involved in the politics of a coun- 
try like our own, it is treason to truth and to God to demand 
the silence of the pulpit on these questions. 

As a minister, the pastor should be non-partisan, but not 
non-Christian, But non-partisanship by no means requires 
the pulpit to be silent on all political questions. On the con- 
trary, the silence of a public man like the minister is rightly 
construed as decidedly partisan, and is often the most effective 
form of carrying out party measures. 

But are we not in danger of falling into error concerning the 
relations and duty of the pulpit to political organizations and 
measures? What law of God, what principle of Christianity, 
what reasonable requirement of man, demands the silence of 
the pulpit concerning any man or body of men, any society, 
or corporation, or organization, whose avowed principles and 
open conduct vitally affect the interests of society? And 
what command of Christ, or what principle of ethics, exempts 
the organization called a political party from the honest con- 
sideration, or, if need be, the denunciation of the Christian 
pulpit? Indeed, the political party, because it makes its 
appeals for popular support, is more than other organizations 
the legitimate subject of pulpit discussion. 

V. A united pulpit will soon bring a united Church. The 
Christian forces will be massed, and the legalized traffic in 
intoxicating drink will be overthrown, 











EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ. 


(6 GW AMTIDEN” (Bergen) has, in several late numbers, 

brought out a series of articles on popular libraries, 
mainly compiled from material ia various foreign magazine- 
articles. In one of them it states that, according to the 
Deutsche Rundschau: 





“ When Germany had won the great victories of 1870, the ques- 
tion was asked in all lands what might be the cause of this suc- 
cess, and the German public school was mentioned as the main 
factor in the success,” 

“To this statement no one will seriously object, but most people 
will be amused when they hear the sentence which follows: ‘ At 
once all nations set about reforming their schools for the people.’ 

* However, the German author uses the argument in order to 
say, that if popular education is to continue as it has beyun, then 
popular libraries must be increased both as to numbers and use- 
fulness. He argues that even the conservative elements in Eng- 
land recognize that persons whose education has been enlarged 
by public libraries are of quicker perceptions and more rapid 
understanding than those not educated thus. He thinks that the 
effect of public-library reading will largely affect the results of the 
coming wars.” 

The next series concerns itself mainly with statistics to 
show ‘‘what people read.” It groups these statistics con- 
cerning libraries in different parts of the world, and the result 
reveals the fact that the reading public is very much the same 
everywhere, 


Fiction ; History, Science, 
Writings for Geography, Technical Literature, 

Young People. Travels. Medicine. 
Berlin (1880—g0)....--- 85 II 4 
Vienna (18g0)........- 75 10 5 
Boston (1860-70)_-... -- 7 10 5 
Omaha (18go) -....--- 83 II 6 
Manchester (18g0)---. - 86 9 . 
Bergen (1892) ........ 69 16 I5 


The first group subdivided gives the following percentages: 


Literature, Writings for 


Poetry. Novels. Vou uy P. op l . 
ee . 58 Il 
SIL, oh ws oa aoa e« ae 6 54 23 
NNN eS ot oe us 7% 61% 31 


“That 70-80 per cent. of all books taken from the librarics 
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belong to the class fiction, has been only too often emphasized 
and looked upon with horror, but it ought not to surprise us. After 
the labors of the day, people, as a rule, do not sit down to study 
heavy, scholarly writings. They ask for a lively and quickening 
book, a good novel, a biography, a record of travels, or a review. 
This is natural and right. Nobody denies that people are religious 
and that they conduct themselves after a reasonable and practical 
philosophy. The manner, however, in which religion and philos- 
ophy is presented to the people is unpopular because it tires them. 
People prefer the works of the great popular writers because 
they contain both experience and the greatest thoughts popular- 
ized. It may safely be said that sensational literature is read only 
where depraved taste rules, or where nothing better can be had. 
The English and American public library proves that public read- 
ing can be regulated. Reports from St. Louis show how social 
and ethical works are on the increase. Certain works maintain a 
definite rate on the list of outloans. Such are some of Dickens’s, 
Scott’s, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘Ben Hur,’ ‘Les Miserables,’ 
‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘ Marble Faun,’ etc. The Boston Public Library 
published in 1867 the following comparative list of authors accord- 
ing to their popularity with readers: Cooper read 5,460 times 
against Dickens 4,000, Marryat 3,730, Mrs. Henty 3,380, Scott 
2,660, Simms 2,380, Miss Muloch 1,660, Miss Young 1,310. Of 
youthful writings, Mr. Mayne Reid’s and Abbott collections were 
taken out 4,900-2,220, Franconia books 930, H. C. Andersen 390, 
Grimm 310. The relative position of poets was as follows: 
Shakespeare 550, Longfellow 430, Goethe 338, Schiller 262, Kotze- 
bue 220, Tennyson 120. In Bergen, last year, the relative order 
in which the works of writers were asked for were as follows: 
Bjérnson, Ibsen, Lie, Kjellanp, Janson, Holberg, Ingemann, 
Rumohr, Etlar, H. F. Ewaid, Bergsén, Andersen, Dodt, Thyregod, 
Scott, Cooper, Marryat, Dickens, James, Mrs. Stowe, Shakespeare.” 


THE RUSSIANS IN ORIENTAL LITERATURE.* 
MAJOR-GENERAL W, F. TYRRELL. 
Condensed for the THe Lirtrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Academy, London, March. 

USSIA looks with a Janus face on the Eastern and West- 
ern worlds ; to the latter she seems the champion of con- 
servative ideas, to the former she appears as the incarnation 
of progress. St. Petersburg, the throne of the Ak Padishah, 
or Great White Czar, is the new Mecca towards which the 
faces of Orientals are now turned. Notices, however, of Rus- 
sia in the literature of the East are not very common, and the 
British Museum contains no work on that country in any 
Oriental language. To the Moslem anything beyond the pale 
of Islam is unworthy of attention. All the ages before the com- 
ing of Mohammed are lumped together as the time of ignor- 
ance ; and the Powers of Europe are styled “‘ The Seven Infidel 
Kingdoms of the Farang.” The earliest reference to Russia is 
in the geography of Al Mas’tdi, entitled ‘“‘ Meadows of Gold 
and Mines of Silver,” compiled towards the end of the tenth 
century A.D. He describes the Empire of the Khazars (the 
“Avars” of Gibbon), whose chief city was the Ih] on the Volga. 
They are now shrunk to an insignificant tribe on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, which is still called by the Persians Rahr al 
Khazaran. The Russians (Ar-Rus) are recognized by an 
Arab geographer, who narrates their piratical forays on the 
shores of the Pontus and on Constantinople. They had 500 
ships, each containing 100 men and (about g20 A, D.) traded or 
ravaged from Spain to the Naphtha country (Baku). He says: 
“ Perhaps those who maintain that the sea of the Khazar is con- 
nected with the strait of Constantinople mean by the sea of 
the Khazar the Mayotis and the Pontus, which is the sea of the 
Targhiz (Bulgarians and Russians). God knows how this is.” He 
also notices the raids of the Norsemen (about 400 A. H.) whom 
the Muslims of Spain believed to be a Magian nation, but Al 
Mas’tidi supposed to be Russians. The Persian poets—Firdusi 
in his “Shah Nama” and Nazama in the “Shikander Nama” 
—allude to the exploits of the ‘‘ Prophet-King ” Alexander the 
Great, ‘“‘who cleaned the world from the yellow Russians.” 
Seven chapters of Nizami’s epic describe the sanguinary con- 
flict between the Emperor of Rum (Alexander) and the Russian 
forces under the Kintal (probably Slavonic Karal) of the 


* From a paper read before the Anglo-Russian Society, London, 
March 7. 
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Khazars, who are reinforced by giants, caught roosting in the 
trees of the northern forests, and tamed in chains, In the end 
the Russians are beaten and have to pay a tribute of animals’ 
skins. Nizami calls the Russians “ Gurbachashm,” blue-eyed 
(lit. cat-eyed), black (kara) being the epithet used to describe 
their favorite type of beauty. The fabulous stories of the wars 
of Alexander the Great with the Russians are accepted as 
authentic by Moslems and confer quite as much prestige on 
the Moscovites as do their present power and position. Mo- 
hammedans say ‘“ Rim and Rus are old nations; but whoever 
heard of England or Germany until this present day?” Another 
Arab geographer, Sharif al Idrisi, describes ar Risstija at 
length in his “ Book for the Solace of the Enquirer into 
the Knowledge of the Universe,” compiled for his patron, 
Roger, the Norman King of Sicily, about 1150 A.p. He 1s 
followed in most respects by Ibn Khalidan and Mohammed 
Ibn Battiba, the celebrated Arab traveler (about 1350 A, D.) 
Chaucer a little later says in his “Story of Cambuscan Bold,” 


‘* At Sara in the lande of Tartarie, 
There dwelled a king who worried Russie,” 


which seems to disprove Mr. Morfill’s assertion that the word 
Russia was not invented until the seventeenth century. The 
pious Batita was much puzzled by the shortness of the north- 
ern nights, for he had no sooner finished his sunset-prayer 
than he had to begin that for the dawn. The songs of the 
Tartar nomads still bewail the fall of the “ strong-walled ” 
city, Kazan, and the fate of their hero, Batyr Tora, in the 
time of Ivan the Terrible. Similar folk-songs lament the loss 
of the Crimea and the Caucasus. The Russian victories of 
Peter, the Padishah, are related in the celebrated Persian his- 
tory, “ The World-Conquests of Nador Shah.” The Czars here 
are uniformly called ‘“‘Sun-crowned Emperors.” Previous to 
1740 they were styled by the Turks, Karal, the Slavonic for 
king. Many Russian words are now adopted into Persian. 
A straw shows which way the wind blows, and the Oriental 
mind is profoundly impressed by the might of Russia. An 
irresistible destiny is leading Japhet to dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and is replacing the civilization of Islam by a system 
more in accordance with the improved knowledge and increased 
needs of our own time, 





INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES.* 
LEON AUCOC. 
rranslated and Condensed for THe Lirrrary Dicest from a Paper in 


Annales de l' Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, Jan- 
uary—April. 

OCIAL and political sciences have of late been grouped 
S together under the name Social Sciences, a designation 
which makes it difficult to determine their boundaries. 

The question as to what place instruction in social and 
political sciences ought to occupy in higher instruction has 
been settled in many of the countries of Europe and in the 
United States in various ways. 

The question was discussed at the International Congress of 
Higher and Secondary Instruction, held at Paris in 1889, the 
year of the Universal Exposition. 

Mr. Boutmy made to the Congress a report, in which he 
attributed the difficulties in the solution of the problem to 
two Causes: one, to the fact that the expression “ economic 
and social sciences " has not acquired a well-defined meaning, 
and that, as a consequence of the general movement of ideas, 
there is a tendency to include in those sciences everything 
which is connected with the constitution and development of 
human societies; the other, that the programmes of higher 
instruction have in certain countries a suppleness which they 

* A paper read before the French Academy of Moral and Political 
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have not in others, a fact which has brought about different 
solutions, here broader, there more restrained. 

In Germany, the flexibility of the programmes of higher 
instruction, together with the organization of examinations 
which are put at the end of the time of university instruction, 
and in which the candidate enjoys a large choice of option, 
allows, in general, the placing of political and social studies 
among the faculties of philosophy. 

In Austria-Hungary, in France, Italy, and Spain, instruction 
in political and social sciences belongs to the faculties of law. 

In the United States the system generally prevailing in Ger- 
many has been adopted. 

Mr. Boutmy, in the report to which I have alluded, comes 
to the conclusion that where economic, political, and social 
studies are taught in the law-schools, the instruction has not 
the same breadth as in countries where they are taught as part 
of the general instruction in philosophy and arts. 

Yet in the latter case there are, it seems to me, grave defects 
in some cases in the system of instruction, The first institu- 
tion to start a special school of the social sciences, open to 
students of the different faculties, after the International Con- 
gress of 1889, was the University of Brussels. 

The programme of studies comprised the philosophy of 
law, the natural sciences studied in their relations with the 
social sciences, the methodology of the social sciences, the 
history of law, comparative public law, the history of treaties, 
and parliamentary history. This programme is much too 
large. It takes several years to go through with it, and even 
then not much more would be accomplished than to develop 
the intelligence of students and incite them to push their 
studies in various directions. It is not the type of regular 
teaching destined to produce solid instruction. 

After a careful study of the various systems of instruction 
adopted in Europe and the United States, the system which 
to me seems most likely to produce solid and valuable results 
is that adopted in the University of Louvain in Belgium, in a 
school presided over by the eminent Professor Van den 
Heuvel. 

The instruction in this school comprises ten courses spread 
over two years. In its programme, the parliamentary history 
of Belgium, the neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland, the 
colonial régzme, and the legislation about the Congo, naturally 
find a place. Besides these special questions more general ques- 
tions are studied : comparative public law (the institutions of 
France, Germany, England, and the United States), and one 
course is devoted to the diplomatic history of Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna, Other courses cover economic evolution 
in the Nineteenth Century, comparative legislation in regard to 
workmen, and the comparative position of commercial socie- 
ties in the view of the law. 

In the programme of this school comparative legislation fills 
a large place. M. Van den Heuvel well understands the pre- 
cautions which should be used in handling this new instru- 
anent, in order to obtain from it good results. At the Educa- 
tional Congress, held at Mechlin, in 1891, he thus pointed out 
ithe shoal on which there is danger of being wrecked. “Those 
who attach much weight to the study of the comparative legis- 
jation of the great peoples of modern times have sometimes 
forgotten that you must not draw an analogy between peoples 
at different planes of social civilization, at different degrees of 
political development. Sometimes, also, led astray by partial 


and hasty conclusions, the students of comparative legislation 
have made very false generalizations. It is so easy to confine 

ourself to putting in relief certain details of foreign laws and 
institutions, without troubling yourself about the frame in 
which history and custom have placed them. Yet, in reality, 
legislative dispositions do not exist detached, isolated one 
from the others. They are explained by each other, and have 
a mutual origin. A little comparative knowledge inspires pre- 
sumption and leads to presumptuous reforms. An ample meas- 
ure of comparative knowledge leads to distrust in hasty move- 
ments, and teaches prudence in progress.” 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI IN A NEW LIGHT, 
RICHARD KAUFMANN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsing fors, February. 
paca SEAILLES, of the Paris University, has recently 


published “ Léonard de Vinci, lartiste et le savant, Essat 
de biographie psychologique” (Paris, 1892). It is full of new 
data and facts. It is a phenomenal work, and has justly 
acquired its renown as a most remarkable literary production. 

We know that Leonardo da Vinci was much more than a 
painter, and that he left many manuscripts, though these 
were almost useless because of his peculiar handwriting. 
Venturi deciphered a few fragments last century, and Jean- 
Paul Richter published others in 1883. These only sharpened 
the appetite for more, and were followed by the publication 
of the manuscripts, of which twelve folio volumes have now 
appeared. Séailles was asked to write a review of the volumes, 
and his studies of Gioconda’s painter resulted in the work 
mentioned above. 

It is remarkable how versatile all the men of the Renais- 
sance were. They did not limit themselves to a specialty ; they 
studied and were interested in everything, even the most sacred 
subjects, Leonardo da Vinci, according to the new knowl- 
edge we have of him, stands foremost among these versatile 
spirits. He seems to have been gifted in every direction and 
reached higher than most men, at the same time that he fully 
filled the place in which he is set. He was not only painter, 
musician, and poet, but also a man of society and a cavalier. 
He was even more. He wasa savant. He was a bold thinker, 
and his thoughts found expressions in many and the most 
varied ways. All the world knows him asa painter, but now 
he is brought before us more asa scholar and a scientist. 
Séailles calls him the father of modern science. This title has 
been claimed for Bacon and Descartes, but Leonardo applied 
the modern methods and was far ahead of both in every way. 
He never advances a theory, except upon bases of facts. He 
knew of the laws of mechanics a hundred years before Galileo. 
Painting led him to study perspective, optics, anatomy, and 
botany. By digging canals he discovered the stratification of 
the earth and some petrifications. He was quite an astronomer. 
In physiology he advanced the theory of the circulation of 
the blood. Everywhere he breaks through old superstitions 
and errors 

It was no vain boasting for him to require twelve paragraplis 
to enumerate al! he could do, when, at thirty years of age, he 
sought employment at Ludovico Sforza’s Court at Milan. In the 
sixteen years he served the Milan Court he proved the man he 
represented himself to be. By hundreds of applications of his 
discoveries he showed that he was the foremost inventor of 
the Renaissance. But he also became the centre of all art, the 
ladies’ favorite, the chief of ceremonies and festivities. All 
his “dreams” are revived or realized to-day. In his manu- 
scripts he “dreams ” of “ walking upon water,” and of “ flying 
like birds.” He discovered machines for boring canals and 
for pumping out swamps. The important canal-system of 
Lombardy is his work. He guesses at steam-power. He 
divines the nature of the future artillery, and his manuscripts 
contain the drawings of a large breech-loading gun. He dis- 
courses upon the theory of the parachute, and the application 
of power at a distance. He constructs an instrument to 
measure the sailing speed of avessel; he builds weaving- 
looms on new principles. Everywhere he is a pioneer. 

The title “universal genius” has been given to Goethe. 
Séailles disputes it, and claims the title for Leonardo. Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were wonders, but their works were lim- 
ited. But Leonardo was the pioneer of a new age. It was his 
object to apply science to practical purposes, and by art to 
give man dominion upon earth. He did not waste his time on 
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an impossible ‘‘ perpetual motion ”; he possesses the resigna- 
tion of Naturalism which teaches man the uselessness of com- 
plaints. 

Séailles may well call his book a “ psychological biography,” 
for such itis. It is a revelation of the soul of Leonardo and 
his motto: “ Understand in order to create.” 


Tennyson’s Play of ‘“‘ Becket.” — Mr. Irving’s Becket was a 
noble and poetic creation which will be remembered among 
the four or five incontestable achievements of Mr. Irving's 
career. It satisfied the eye, delighted the ear, stimulated the 
imagination, and enriched the memory. And why? Simply 
because Mr. Irving did his best to give faithful and articulate 
expression to the poet’s thought, instead of translating it into 
an unarticulate half-pantomimic dialect of his own, and using 
the text merely as a sort of foundation for an embroidery of 
starts, and pauses, and moans, and growlings, and contortions. 
He treated Tennyson’s poetry, in short, as poetry, not con- 
verting it into a strange, spasmodic, ill-punctuated prose. If 
only the drama, as a whole, had been worthy of this stately 
and pathetic protagonist! I am not one of those who wholly 
reject Tennyson's claims to rank as a dramatist. On the con- 
trary, | am convinced that if ever we have a worthy national 
theatre, ‘Queen Mary” and “ Harold” wili take an honored 
place in its repertory. But “ Becket” will not stand by their 
side. It is ruined by the poet’s almost pathetically helpless 
attempt to interweave a “female interest” with his political 
action. The legend of “Fair Rosamund” is not without its 
charm as a fairy-tale, but it cannot fora moment be made to 
wear the appearance of serious history. Vague as is the time- 
scheme of the play, we are compelled to assume a considerable 
interval between the prologue and the first act; yet Rosamund 
is all that time on her way from France to Woodstock. Per- 
haps the poet felt that a bower and labyrinth are not made in 
a day, and that he must give the trees time to grow. Then, 
again, Rosamund's ignorance of the fact of the King’s marriage 
is an astounding postulate. It might be conceivable if she 
had dwelt all the time, like the Sleeping Beauty, in the wood ; 
but, as we have seen, she has just been spending several 
months or years on the journey from France to England. As 
for Becket’s opportune intervention in the famous dagger- 
and-bowl scene, it is probably the most childish coup de thédtre 
ever devised by an adult playwright. And the worst of it is 
that the Rosamund scenes are inseparable from the rest. To 
suppress them would be to leave Miss Terry out in the cold; 
and even if there were no Miss Terry in the case, the with- 
drawal of Rosamund would mean the total dissolution of the 
dramatic fabric. She is like an arrow in a vital part—/@ret 
lethalis Rosamunda—she kills the play whether you leave her 
in or draw her out.— William Archer, in New Review, London, 
March. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





RECENT SCIENCE, 
ACOUSTICS. 

Horological Phonograph.—The newest horological invention 
is a speaking watch; that is, a repeater which literally 
“speaks” the hours and quarters instead of striking them. It 
lias been invented and is patented bya watchmaker of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and furnishes another use for the phonograph. 
It is the size of an ordinary watch, but in the cavity of the case 
is a phonographic plate, prepared before the watch is made, 
and on which the hours and quarters have been marked by 
grooves. The disk has forty-eight concentric figures, of which 
twelve correspond with the phonographic indication of the 
full number of hours, and the remaining thirty-six with each 
twelve to respective quarter, half-hour, and three-quarter hour 
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of every full hour. Thus, if the dial points to 12:15 on the 
disk, a steel point drops into the corresponding groove on the 
simultaneously rotating plate, by which “12:15” is then 


spoken, just as by the phonograph.—Age of Steel, St. Louts, 
March 18. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Points in Chinese Ethnology.—Dr. Gustave Schlegel, who is 
Professor of Chinese Literature in the University of Leyden, 
has undertaken to resolve a series of problems relating to the 
identification of various mysterious peoples mentioned by the 
early Chinese historians. They have more than special inter- 
est, because they bear on the question of the peopling of 
America from Asiatic sources. As early as 500 A.D., there is a 
description of a tattooed people, Wen-chin, living 700 /7 north- 
east of Japan. Dr. Schlegel identifies them with the inhabi- 
tants of Ouroup, one of the Kurile Islands; but adds that, in 
historic times, every tribe from the island of Yezo to Green- 
land had the habit of tattooing, except the Ghiliaks and 
Itulmens of Kamschatka. He would also place the “ Land of 
Women,” Viu-kouo, said to be 1,000 /7 east of Fusang, some- 
where in the southern portion of the Kurile Archipelago. In 
an article on ‘‘ The Land of Little Men,” he maintains the 
important thesis that the Tungusic stock at one time occupied 
the whole of the Japanese Archipelago.—Sczence, New York, 
March 24. 

ARCHAZOLOGY. 

Ancient Gem-Engraving.—The art of gem-engraving is a very 
ancient one, and it is a curious fact that the tools used in this 
work have changed less than any others known, except, 
perhaps, the potter’s wheel. In a lecture, recently delivered 
at the Metropolitan Museum, in New York, Professor Rood, 
in tracing the history of the art from the early Egyptians, 
through the Assyrians, to the later Greeks and Romans, stated 
that the bowstring drill and the disk, as used in very early 
times, did not differ materially from the tools in use at the 
present day, while the corundum point was generally used for 
hand work. The ancient engravers, however, did not use the 
lathe, though in other respects they were almost as well 
equipped as their modern brethren. They certainly succeeded 
in doing very fine work, some of it having never been sur- 


passed. — Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, 
March 18, 


Cast of Khuenaten’s Face.—M. Petrie, who has recently been 
engaged in making excavations at Tel el Amarna, writes as 
follows to the Academy concerning his interesting find: The 
character of the man and the real objects of his revolution in 
religion and art are greatly cleared by our now being able to see 
him as in the flesh. Byan inexplicable chance there was lying 
on the ground among some stones, a plaster cast taken from 
his face immediately after his death, for the use of the sculptors 
of his funeral furniture, The cast isin almost perfect condition, 
and we can now really study his face, which is full of character. 
There is no trace of passion in it, but a philosophical calm 
with great obstinacy and impracticability. He was no vigor- 
ous fanatic, but rather a high-bred theorist and reformer: not 
a Cromwell, but a Mill. An interesting historical study awaits 
us here from his physiognomy and his reforms. No such cast 
remains of any other person in ancient history.—American 
Fournal of Archeology, Fanuary-March. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Universal Time.—On February 6, last, the Bill declaring the 
legal time for Germany to be that of the 15th Meridian east of 
Greenwich time, passed the third reading. This law will be 
brought into force on April1. A similar Bill has been laid 
before the Austrian Government, and it is hoped that the 
change will be made simultaneously. The draft of the latter 
Bill provides: (1) That the legal time in Austria is the mean 
solar time of the meridian 15° east of Greenwich. The same 
to replace on April 1, 1893, the present local times for legal, 
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-civil, and all other purposes. (2) The Government is author- 
ized to make the changes in the school and industrial hours, 
which will become necessary in consequence of the adoption 
of the Bill—Nature, London, March 9. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A Substitute for Sugar.— At a meeting at Hanover, the other 
day, of the Society of Beet-Sugar Makers, a Berlin doctor 
made an interesting communication relative to a new substance, 
called valzin, which would appear to be about to supplant 
saccharin, and perhaps become a serious competitor to sugar. 
Valzin was discovered so long ago as 1883 by a Berlin chemist, 
but it is only recently that its production has assumed com- 
mercial proportions. It is said to be about two hundred times 
sweeter than sugar, and does not contain some of the disagree- 
able properties of saccharin.—Colonies and India, London, 
March 18. 

ELECTRICITY. 


Treatment of Sewage.—An interesting process for treating 
sewage by electricity so as to deprive it of its baneful proper- 
ties and render it innocuous to the public health, was recently 
set forth by Dr. Burghardt, of London, before one of the 
English engineering societies. The active agent of the process, 
iron, is derived from iron plates placed in cells, through which 
the sewage constantly flows. One set of cells is positive and 
the other negative. Only the positive plate is acted upon and 
dissolved upon its surface, hydrated ferrous oxid being pro- 
duced by the action of the nascent oxygen—liberated by the 
decomposition of the water at this pole—acting upon the 
metallic iron. This hydrated ferrous oxid, which isa solution, 
then acts upon the organic matter, becoming, first, hydrated 
ferric acid by absorption of oxygen from the air, giving up this 
oxygen again to the organic matter and becoming the lower 
oxid—the operation being repeated for a considerable time 
until the carbonaceous matters which are oxidizable have been 
oxidized, when no further reduction of the ferric hydrates can 
take place, and it remains insoluble and suspended in the 
effluent as a yellowish precipitate. In order to cause the plates 
to wear off or dissolve equally, the poles are reversed on alter- 
nate days, a plate being positive on one day and negative on 
another day.— Age of Steel, St. Louts, Mo., March 25. 


PALZ ONTOLOGY. 


Burmese Amber.—Dr. Noething, of the Geological Survey of 
India, has lately written an interesting report on Burmese 
amber, which he proposes to call burmite, because chemical 
examination has shown it to be totally different from all other 
fossil resins, and especially from that commonly known as 
amber, says the London Mining Fournal. The amber is 
found in the Hukong Valley, access to which is difficult on 
account of impassable mountain ranges and on account of the 
jealousy of the natives. It is obtained in a very primitive way. 
After the harvest the diggers go to the hills, and, selecting a 
place where there are no pits dug by previous prospectors, 
shape with their swords a small pointed hoe, a wooden shovel, 
and a basket of split bamboo. They then make a hole 
in the blue clay, removing the refuse by means of the 
basket, and gradually deepening the shaft. Three men work 
in company, one below (the shaft not being large enough for 
more than one at a time), while the others hand up the basket. 
The amber is found in “ pockets,” which are generally indicated 
by strings of coaly matter appearing in the clay.—Lugzneering 
and Mining Fournal, New York, April 1. 


PHARMACY. 

Chloroform in Sticks is a rather startling suggestion, but not 
altogether improbable of accomplishment, for Anschiitz, of 
Berlin, has discovered solid compounds of chloroform from 
which the chloroform can be extracted sufficiently easy to 
admit of its use for anzsthetic purposes.—Pharmaceutical 
Era, March 15. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Ancient Semitic Languages.—Prof. Fritz Hommel promises 
a comparative grammar of the older Semitic dialects. In this 
he will endeavor to show that the Assyrians were the first to 
leave the original settlements of the Semites,and that of those 
who remained behind, the speech of the Aramzans and Arabs 
makes a separate class, distinct from that of the Kainanites. 
He proposes also to include in the work a discussion of the 
relative position of Old Egyptian and Assyrian.— Fournal 
Royal Astatic Society, London, Fanuary. 

PHYSICS, 

A Novel Motor.—Mr. Frank Mitchell, of “ Bouchon" Works, 
Redman’s Road, E., has patented and perfected an ingenious 
form of heat-motor, which promises to be of great utility in 
those cases in which small motive-power at a trifling cost, 
involving but little care or attention, is required. This motor 
consists essentially of a wheel mounted on trunnions. The 
wheel is hollow and divided into a number of compartments, 
which are filled with water, or other vaporizable fluid, and 
sometimes charged with a volatile body. The opposite pairs 
of compartments are connected together and the whole is 
permanently sealed up. Since no chemical change takes place, 
one charge is sufficient to last for years of constant work, the 
wheel being, to all intents and purposes, a solid one. 

To set the motor in action, it is sufficient to expose one side 
of the periphery of the wheel to the sun’s rays, to a feeble gas 
jet, or even to the heat evolved by the human hand held near 
it. No condenser or any other device for concentrating the 
sun’s rays is needed, and provided the heat be kept constant, 
no governor is required to insure regular speed. The applica- 
tion of heat on the one side causes a variation in the pressure 
of the fluid or vapor in the chambers, and this, by upsetting 
the equilibrium of the wheel, causes it to rotate with consider- 
able force, which is proportionate to the difference between 
the heat applied and the normal temperature. One great 
advantage in this motor is the absence of all risk,and this, 
conjoined to the fact that it runs perfectly silently and with- 
out dirt, is a grand recommendation. Asmall motor, standing 
but a few inches in height and actuated by the heat from a 
common gas burner flame turned down to the size of a small 
pea, will work a small fan or fountain, etc. This is the first 
successful attempt to employ heat directly for mechanical 
power.—Sctentific American, New York, March 25. 

Liquefaction of Atmospheric Air.—One of the most important 
physical discoveries of our generation was demonstrated before 
a brilliant audience assembled in the Royal Institution. This 
was the liquefaction of atmospheric air. The air we breathe 
was the last to hold out. In addition to pressure a cold equal 
to -327° had to be employed. The liquefied atmosphere is of 
a faint blue tint.—Hardwicke's Science Gossip, London, March. 

Does the Ether Absorb Light ?—From theoretical considera- 
tions some have concluded that many more stars would prob- 
ably be seen by us if in some way their light was not stopped 
by the ether, and that the midnight sky would or should be 
brighter than it really is. 

In all the treatments of the subject which I happen to have 
seen, there is one important element which has not been consid- 
ered at all, and to me it seems as if that one would account for 
the limit to the number of stars we see, without assuming that 
the ether possesses the ability to transform energy within itself, 
which would be the case if the energy of waves like light-waves 
were changed into any other kind of energy not capable of 
affecting our eyes. The fact is, that, in order to see, some 
energy is needful, so that no matter what the intrinsic bright- 
ness of a given light may be, if it is far enough removed 
from an observer it will cease to be visible, simply because 
the energy of the waves is too small to excite the sensation. 
The enormous frequency of the waves gives them a degree of 
energy they could not otherwise have; but if there were no 
amplitude there would be no energy, and it is to be conceived 
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that, if space is illimitable and the number of stars infinite, 
still, with eyes constituted like ours, only the light of stars 
within a limited space would be visible, and such optical data 
would give no reason for holding that what could be seen was 
the whole, nor for the conclusion that the light from more dis- 
tant stars was absorbed by the medium through which it was 
distributed. 

The photographic work done in this field testifies to the 
same conclusion when we are presented with the image of a 
star which had never been seen. The photographic plate acts 
cumulatively and if one minute’s exposure is not enough, takes 
ten minutes or ten hours, but the eye cannot so act; if one 
cannot see an object in a second, he can see it no better by 
continued looking. I conclude, therefore, that we have no 
evidence that the ether absorbs any of the energy of the light- 
waves.—A. E. Dolbear, tn Sctence, New York, March 17. 


THE PHYSICAL POWER OF MIND. 
Dr. KARL MULLER. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirexary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, Marca. 

T was said by Kant that a man need not sneeze against his 
| will. We have no evidence as to how far he verified the 
proposition in his own person, but the expression has its 
significance, showing us that Kant regarded the will as a sort 
of regulator, if not the absolute, controlling power in the 
individual Ego. Properly speaking he regarded body and spirit 
as interdependent—inseparable. Mind and matter were in his 
eyes a unity in which the action of the one called forth the 
reaction of the other. 

We have no intention of reopening here the old strife 
between materialism and idealism. The object of our intro- 
ductory remarks is simply to present the. subject in its highest 
aspect, where it naturally suggests the question: By what means 
is this interdependence between the physical and spiritual 
brought about? Turn and twist as we may we can suggest no 
other medium than our nerves, those innumerable agents in 
equally innumerable labors. Every impression to which our 
body is subjected produces a local stimulus or excitation which 
is at once telegraphed to the central organ of our spiritual 
being, the brain, by one of these active agents. The sensation 
arises into consciousness, and in such wise that we are able to 
locate the seat of stimulation; the central organ reacts, and, 
in the case of a painful shock, for example, messages go to the 
heart, which is violently excited, thereby influencing the whole 
circulation, possibly making the knees tremble. Now, what is 
terror? Certainly nothing bodily, but a mere mental condition, 
and yet it may be sufficient to exercise the most powerful 
influence over any of our organs, even to paralyze them. How 
this occurs we know no more than we know how conscious- 
ness Originates. It presents, however, a sufficient illustration 
of the fact that a disturbed mental condition can operate prej- 
udicially to our physical constitution. That sudden joy, under 
certain circumstances, may equally prostrate the physical powers, 
proves only that extremes may produce like consequences, 

What does this teach us? This only, that the mind isa 
power in our physical constitution, as great a power, perhaps, 
as even the heart or the lungs, if not a greater. Its special 
media are our senses, which, receiving impressions of stimuli, 
transmit them to the central organ, where they engender 
characteristic mental conditions. How must the eye be exer- 
cised in mastering all the impressions that fall upon it from 
the outer world! According as they are beautiful or ugly, 
‘ley impress our mind pleasantly or painfully, and by its reac- 
‘ion our bodies are similarly affected. In the one case we may 
be disposed to dance, in the other we may be incapable ofeven 
eating or drinking. Similar effects may be produced through 
the organ of hearing. Word and tone are capable of genere- 
ting the most powerful emotions. Music especially exercises 


an immeasurable influence on even the simplest minds. Lively 
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music impels people irresistibly to dance. The power ts purely 
spiritual, but it reacts in the highest degree upon the body. 
So, too, with the spoken word. Is it not wonderful how we 
are moved to anger or sympathy, how we may be exhilarated or 
depressed, by the mere modulation of another's voice, or by 
the narration of tales of humor, of pathos, or of horror? Of 
course ideas are awakened, but what power is there in ideas to 
make the hair stand on end, or the sweat ooze from the pores 
of the skin, or how can a thought make us dizzy? It is no 
satisfactory explanation to say that the dizziness was caused 
by a flow of blood to the head. What is it which makes so 
many people giddy when they stand on the edge ofa preci- 
pice? Simply the idea of falling over. Every one familiar 
with the sensation knows that it feels as if his brain were the 
seat of confused emotions, which entirely upset lis equanimity. 
But what causes the sensation? I have seen a mountain maid 
stand on the outer edge of the witches’ dancing-place in the 
Hartz, and let her eye wander calmly down the dark valley 
below, and I saw the same girl later, overcome with dizziness, 
while crossing a bridge, below which the waters seethed and 
whirled tumultuously. A strong will can do much, if not 
everything, to overcome this sensation of giddiness, which, if 
it arise, excludes all the more pleasurable ideas which the scene 
is equally capable of awakening. 

The most powerful influence on our lives is unquestionably 
love, but this, too, is based on stimulus-sensations precisely as 
the poet says. “Thy beautiful figure excites me” (A/zch retzt 
deine schone Gestalt). \t originates in the pleasurable emotions 
which each inspires in the other; but what fateful revolutions, 
spiritual and physical, may it not work, whether in a joyous or 
tragical direction. It is the most spiritual of human senti- 
ments, yet what devastation may an unfortunate love involve! 

It is easy to say that it isthe nervous system whose molecules 
vibrate at their highest ratio in tranquil love, but are arrested 
and confused in their vibrations when the sentiment is dis- 
turbed. But how is that brought about? Is there really a 
boundary between the physical and the spiritual in our being? 
In this realm we grope in darkness, incapable of recognizing 
anything but phenomena, but the more thorouglily we study 
the subject the clearer appear the evidences for the conclusion 
that body and soul are one, 

If we pass from love to hate we have a new series of occur- 
rences which operate powerfully on our physical nature. From 
jealousy to vengence the road is straight, and all that lies 
between is blind passion. Why do we say blind? Because 
that is the actual condition which the mental life manifests, 
Not that the eye has lost the faculty of seeing, but that judg- 
ment, love, and humanity are overwhelmed by passion. As is 
well known to the medical profession, such mental excitations 
generate physical ailments, resulting, in some cases, even in 
madness. No one knows so well as the doctor for the insane 
how intimate is the relation between insanity and pliysical 
disease of the brain. To a doctor for the insane the idea of 
soul and body existing apart is simply ridiculous; but he 
would probably listen respectfully to the suggestion that the 
soul is not one with the brain only, but with the whole body. 

Passing now to the realm of hypnotism we find one mind 
influencing another, and through it the associated organism, 
by purely physical agencies. This, perhaps, affords the key 
to the tendency to yawn, laugh, cry, etc., in sympathy with 
others. 

We must conclude, then, that body and soul constitute a 
unity, in which the healthy activity of each is essential to the 
healthy activity of both. The moral is, that for a healthy 
enjoyment of life it is necessary to exercise the mental powers 
to a normal extent, and maintain a rigid control over the 
passions. Mental and physical health and vigor call for activity, 
apportionment of time, regularity of life, education of the 
will-power for the attainable and natural, and the pursuit of 
truth, goodness, and beauty, 
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THE GREAT DELUGE. 
RUDOLF FALB. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna. March. 
T is now no longer a secret that the venerable Biblical tradi- 
tion of a flood has also a kernel of scientific evidence to 
rest upon, and presents nothing discordant from the point of 
view of the modern meteorologist. In the first place, we have 
the broad diffusion of the myth, not only in Europe and Asia, 
but also in America; as well among the Greenlanders of the 
North as among the Aztecs and Peruvians. Add to this, that 
it is current among the Negroes of the Soudan, the Hotten- 
tots, and the people of Borneo, and it is no longer possible to 
regard it as wholly without foundation in fact. 

Alexander v. Humboldt was impressed with this view. He 
says in his American diary: “I cannot leave this first spur of 
the mountain-chain of Encaramada, without thinking of a 
matter which was frequently brought to notice during our 
stay in the Orinoco missions. The natives of this country 
still preserve a tradition of the ‘Great Water,’ when their 
fathers had to take to their canoes to escape the universal 
overflow, when the waves of the sea washed the rocks of the 
Encaramada. This tradition is not confined to one people 
alone, but is widely distributed and attested by hieroglyphics 
high on the rocks. If one asks a native, ‘ How was it possible 
to inscribe the hieroglyphs so high up the rock,’ he answers 
as if he were narrating a fact which none but a white man could 
be ignorant of, that ‘at the time of the Great Flood their 
fathers floated so high in canoes,’” 

And when Humboldt closes with the words ‘‘ Theseancient 
traditions of the race which we find distributed like fragments 
of a wreck over the whole surface of the earth, are of high sig- 
nificance "—we supplement his remark by saying that they are 
of the highest significance, especially when, as in the present 
case, they so wonderfully support the conclusions of recent 
scientists. 

As regards the scientific aspect of the problem, it has been 
fully demonstrated that in the gray dawn of antiquity, glaciers 
were much more extensive than now. We have the evidences 
first in grinding traces of the glacier in its flow, and, secondly, 
in the glacial drifts, the so-called “ moraines.” Such evidences 
of an ice-age are often found in localities whose present 
climatic conditions preclude all possibility of glacier formation. 

One of the most beautiful and magnificent of all glacier ruts 
was seen by the writer in South America. Close to Cuzco, 
the old chief city of Peru, towers a hill called Rodadero, whose 
summit is crowned with a three-fold zigzag wall of gigantic 
dimensions,—the remains of an ancient fortress. Opposite 
this wall, and separated from it by a small valley, the trachytic 
rock of the mountain summit, stripped of all humus, is laid 
bare over a considerable area; and while its general surface has 
been ground down smooth as glass, numerous parallel furrows 
score its surface from the top downwards. These are so pro- 
nounced that the Cuzco Indians, and following them the 
Spaniards, explain that in the good old days of the Incas, the 
chiefs and their families and followers were in the habit of 
going to the summit and amusing themselves by coasting 
down the incline. The simple people have very little idea of 
how much friction would be necessary to the formation of the 
ruts, but a geologist of moderate proficiency would recognize 
here at the first glance that he saw before him the grandest 
specimen of glacial action in the world; and although the 
present writer was the first to draw attention to the fact, his 
conclusions have been amply confirmed by later competent 
authorities. He found, especially under the smooth surface of 
the rock, and conforming with all its furrows, a thin stratum 
of asbestos, which could have originated only by the meta- 
morphic influence of ice or water. 

It is evident, then, that Cuzco, at an elevation of 12,000 ft. 
and situated in Lat. 13° S., where the limit of perpetual snow 
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is above 16.000 ft. must have been subject to widely different 
climatic conditions, at the period at which it was covered by 
massive glaciers. And as the glacial period corresponds with 
the geological diluvial period, in which the precipitation of 
rain and snow was excessive, there remains no doubt that the 
glacial formation was the product of this continuous precipi- 
tation. We know from observation of modern glaciers, that a 
cold summer with exceptional rainfall is always followed by an 
extension of the glacier into the valleys, while in warm, dry 
years it recedes, This advance and retrogression is now found 
to be periodical. We know, too, from inorganic as well as 
from organic nature, that the diluvial period was characterized 
by a very marked depression of temperature. 

It is precisely this periodicity of glacial phenomena which 
guides us in our investigation of the subject under considera- 
tion. Biblical chronology places the creation at 4000 B.C. 
Now, regarding our sacred Scriptures from the point of view 
that they are Oriental compositions, and accepting the “ Crea- 
tion” as the overthrow of the old and the origination of new 
conditions, inaugurated, not by sudden catastrophe, but by 
gradually operating climatic causes, such as material increase 
and decrease of precipitation with all its attendant conse- 
quences, we should see the Old-World tradition of a deluge 
presenting itself in quite a new light. 

When we reflect on the consequences, nowadays, of excep- 
tionally heavy rain extending over only a few hours, there will 
be no difficulty in realizing that, if such rainfall were of fre- 
quent occurrence, the lowlands would soon be converted into 
swamps, and mankind gradually constrained to forsake the 
old seats of culture for higher, even although less fertile, 
regions. 

Piercing the shadows of the prehistoric past, we find evi- 
dences not of man’s new arrival on earth six thousand years 
ago, but of powerful civilized States with their kings, priests, 
astronomers, and scribes, with all the luxuries and appliances 
of modern life; and are constrained to reflect on the prepara- 
tory stages through which man must then already have passed, 
and to ask why do the traditions of all people break sharp off 
at this point? 

A light is thrown on these questions by the reflection that 
all civilized people then came down out of the mountains, 
bringing their civilization along with them. The Aryans 
poured down on all sides from the Himalayas, the Van chain, 
and the Caucasus, and the Peruvians from the Andes, leaving 
traces of their labors behind them, 

What, then, we ask, were the conditions which first drove 
these people to the mountains, and what prompted them to 
leave their mountain homes again and build cities in the 
valleys? 

The question is solved by natural science with the aid of the 
Deluge tradition. The floods were of long duration, reaching 
their climax some six thousand years ago, overflowing the low- 
lands, breaking up all the great civilizations of the day, and 
driving the several races of man to the nearest accessible 
mountains. During the prevalence of the flood, which extended 
over, perhaps, two thousand years, much of the old culture was 
lost, but some, at least, was preserved under the less favorable 
conditions of mountain life; and when at length the floods 
subsided, and the sun warmed the fertile valleys into life, men 
came down from the mountains, and built cities and tilled the 
earth, and embarked on a new career of progress. 

And the traditional flood is not an isolated but a periodical 
phenomenon. There were floods before the days of Noah, and 
the conditions which brought about the deluges of the past 
will recur in the future. In the year 6400 A.D. on March 21 
the Earth will again be nearest the sun, evaporation at the 
equator will attain its maximum, and the moisture be precip- 
itated in the temperate zones with consequences similar to 
those which inaugurated the last Glacial Age and the tradi- 
tional deluge. 
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THE QUAKER-SPIRITUALIST REVIVAL IN RUSSIA. 
A REPORT ON NEO-STUNDISM BY A RUSSIAN PERSECUTOR. 
Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Review of Reviews, London, March, 

MR. STEAD, in an introduction to this article, expresses his own 
view of the Neo-Stundist movement in the remark “that, in 
my humble judgment, the movement which is thus carica- 
tured (by the Russian Orthodox indictment) has more of 
Divine life in it, and therefore more of hope and future in it, 
than all the other movements—Imperial, military, literary, or 
religious—to be observed in Russia to-day.” 

HAVE just received a series of articles entitled “ Neo- 
Stundism,” and hasten to lay before the readers of the 

Review of Reviews all the facts set forth in these articles which 

seem to me worth knowing. 

And first of all as to the writer. He describes himself as a 
journalist, a theologian, “a professor of the science of refut- 
ing Sectarians” in an orthodox ecclesiastical seminary, a “ dio- 
cesan missionary,” and a ¢shénovnzk employed in studying 
and reporting upon the rise, growth, influence, and character 
of rationalistic sects. His name is V. Skvortsoff, and he has 
spent ten years, lie tells us, in studying the ways and practices 
of Stundists. He writes, however, rather as a missionary than 
as a journalist. The thesis he defends is the necessity of rein- 
forcing the mild voice of a Church, whose main characteristic 
has ever been toleration and indulgence, by the muscular arm 
of the State, Russian Stundism being a most potent solvent of 
all religious and political principles. 

M. Skvortsoff has the air of an earnest man, a zealous theo- 
logian, and, so far as the two réles are compatible, an objective 
chronicler, but some of his statements appear contradictory. 
Thus he says that the Stundist sect has had twenty-five years 
of peaceful freedom to develop and thrive, untrammeled by 
State regulations, whereas the published facts contradict this 
statement most emphatically. Then,again, he affirms that the 
Neo-Stundists sell all that they have and give to the poor, and 
are therefore themselves now most indigent; that they cannot 
pay their taxes, and at the same time that they are in no need 
of funds, because the wealthy members who are ever joining 
the movement are generous in assisting the needy; that they 
are inclined to sensuality, and yet that they mortify their 
bodies as if engaged in a competition with the anchorites of 
Egypt; that their attention is wholly absorbed by their prep- 
aration for eternal life, and yet that their doctrine counte- 
nances political ideals subversive of the present order of things 
in Russia, because they hold that in the world to come there 
will be no superiors, no governors, no authorities, that all men 
will be free and equal, and that food will be given to all by 
God Himself, without our having to work for it in the sweat 
of our faces. Ina word, that the form of government in the 
next world will be anarchical. 

The first move in the direction of Neo-Stundism was made 
in the year 1888, when the head of a community of Old 
Stundists, Dooshenkovsky by name, propounded the following 
question to his brethren: “If Christ, the Saviour, came down 
from Heaven, and saved mankind from sin, malediction, and 
death, if He really established His kingdom upon earth, how 
has it come to pass that sin and injustice are everywhere, sick- 
ness and death ubiquitous and universal?” This ingenious 
heresiarch, adds M. Skvortsoff, was not allowed to pause for a 
reply to his puzzling question; he was promptly transported. 
Unfortunately, our authority goes on to say, he having once 
sowed the noxious seeds, others were found to water them, 
and the fruits soon made their appearance in the theory that 
Christ has wof yet come, that His kingdom has not yet been 
established, and that it is the duty of every honest man and 
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woman to prepare with might and main for His advent, which 
is now at hand, 

While every member of the orphaned community bewailed 
the loss of his or her spiritual father, Dooshenkovsky, one Han- 
nah, emulous of the fame of Johanna Southcote, proclaimed 
herself about to bring forth the Messiah. When the child 
proved to be a girl, many forsook her. But she called a meet- 
ing of the brethren, and told them that it was a just judgment 
of Heaven in punishment of their lack of faith, adding that 
God, in His mercy, was minded to give them another trial. 
Again the brethren hoped and prayed, and again Hannah was 
delivered, this time of a boy, who was still-born. 

But while mortals were thus troubling themselves and quar- 
reling in an unseemly manner about the birth of the Saviour 
of mankind, Heaven itself had taken the matter into its own 
hands, and of the stones, as it were, had raised up a redeemer, 

A wheelwright, named Malevanny, appeared in this enviable 
role, preaching with a sepulchral voice and trembling like an 
aspen-leaf as he spoke. His followers imitated his manner— 
involuntarily—and whenever they met, there was universal 
shrieking, shivering, shuddering, and shaking, which seemed to 
exercise an inexplicable fascination on all who witnessed it. 
His disciples, in expectation of the crack of doom, sold all their 
property and laid the proceeds at the feet of their master, who 
distributed it to feed the poor. Very soon their numbers 
increased to three hundred, whereupon the authorities arrested 
Malevanny, concluding that a strait-waistcoat and medical 
treatment would benefit him more than a pulpit or a public 
platform, and placed him in a lunatic asylum. 

For a time silence fell upon the prophets, and sadness suc- 
ceeded to the singing and dancing, But the fire was only 
smouldering, not extinct. Malevanny was restored to the 
care of his relatives, his doctrines were preached and propa- 
gated. Catholic and Orthodox Russians were converted in 
masses, the dancing, quaking, prophesying, and exercise of the 
gift, of tongues, attracting and hypnotizing them al]. All sense 
of propriety was flung to the winds.. Men disguised themselves 
in women’s smocks, rent their garments, trembled, wept, 
shouted, spoke in various tongues, and fainted. The leader 
of this movement was Melania, a woman who was also placed 
in an asylum for the insane on the certificate of physicians. 
appointed to examine her. 

The Neo-Stundists are Communists of the most ultra type, 
holding all things in common. They are animated, too, by a 
lively faith in the speedy coming of Christ, the Saviour, and 
they hold as a prime element of faith that all who are living 
at His coming will be purified and saved. The dead cannot 
be saved, their souls will reanimate other bodies at Christ’s. 
coming, and remain in eternal union with them, 

Such are the Neo-Stundists as they appear to M. Skvostsoff, 
but he is a zealous theologian, and in spite of one’s confidence 
in his perfect good faith, one cannot but regret that no 
account of the doctrines and practices of the Neo-Stundists 
has as yet been written by one of themselves, 





AUTHORITY IN CHRISTIANITY. 
GEORGE C. LORIMER, D.D. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Arena, Boston, April. 

WO interesting ecclesiastical trials have recently closed in 
T the United States. They were conducted by local and 
subordinate courts of the same denomination—the Presbyter- 
ian Church ; and what is remarkable about the proceedings is 
that the findings of these judicial bodies, on charges substan- 
tially alike, were radically different. Professor Briggs is 
acquitted by an Eastern tribunal, while Professor Smith is 
condemned by a Western court. 

These eminent “ suspects ” were called to account because of 
views they had expressed and taught, alleged to be contrary 
to the teachings of the Westminster Confession. How could 
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Professor Briggs be innocent if Professor Smith is guilty? It 
does seem that there is a question, a kind of previous ques- 
tion, to be decided before any more ecclesiastical trials are 
undertaken. Not whether the distinguished gentlemen we 
have named were innocent or guilty, but whether the Pres- 
bytery in the East orthe Presbytery in the West is the one 
really free from taint of heresy. The trial of eminent profes- 
sors will always seem farcical to the common-sense public, until 
the highest tribunals have decided what heresy is, and insist 
on inferior courts upholding and enforcing the same standard. 
Unless this is done, the impression will deepen that the 
accused in New York was acquitted because there advance 
views were in the ascendency; and the inference will be drawn 
that those views are most advanced which depart the farthest 
from the historical interpretation of Christianity, and obtain 
the height of advancement when they have eliminated every- 
thing distinctly evangelical from the system. 

My own judgment is that trials for heresy are out of date, 
and that they do more harmthan good; but if they are to be 
held, for the sake of our common faith, the contradictory sen- 
tences pronounced by New York and Cincinnati ought, in the 
future, to be rendered impossible. If they are to be repeated 
frequently, they will do more to discredit religion than all the 
alleged theological aberrations of illustrious professors thus 
far unduly magnified. 

Perhaps it may tend to bring about the better method of 
correcting unsoundness in the faith, if we fix clearly in our 
mind where really resides the seat of authority in Christianity. 

The Catholic Church claims herself to be the ultimate 
authority; Unitarians, as a rule, trace it to the reason or to 
the Christian consciousness; and Protestants usually ascribe 
it to the Bible. Professor Briggs unites the three, and regards 
the Bible, the Reason, and the Church as codrdinate authori- 
ties. How can there be ¢Aree ultimate authorities? What if 
reason contradicts Scriptures, and the Church ignores both ? 
Must there not be some judge whose word shall be considered 
final ? 

In Christianity this supreme authority resides wholly in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Bible never assumes this authority, 
the Church as therein described never pretends to it, and 
reason is never recognized as qualified or empowered to exer- 
cise it. Unto Christ alone is ‘all authority given in Heaven 
and on Earth,” and: He alone is “head over all things to the 
Church,” and is “Himself the Head of the Church.” If the 
Church were the supreme authority, she would have the right 
to say what men must believe, and the right to compel them 
so to believe. Were reason supreme, it would inevitably 
reject the Scriptures; and if the Scriptures are entitled to 
this dignity exclusively, they would constantly antagonize 
both the Church and reason. If Christ is ultimate and 
supreme in authority, then the Church has no right to usurp 
His Throne; has no rigkt to sit in judgment on His servants, 
and pretend to pronounce on the soundness of their views, 
when she herself is not definite, decided, and agreed as to her 
own. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


JEWISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 
HERMANN ADLER, CHIEF-RABBI. 


Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nineteenth Century, London, March. 

ENAN makes a somewhat startling remark in his “ H7zs- 
R totres des Langues Sémitigues.” He observes: “Les peuples 
Sémitiqgues manguent presque complétement de curiosité et dela 
faculté de rire.” And, strange to say, Carlyle makes a some- 
what similar observation, for he denies to the Jewish race the 
possession of humour. 

Now, tliere is an ancient Talmudic adage to this effect: “If 
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one person tells thee that thou hast asses’ ears, do not mind 
it, but if two persons make this assertion, at once place a pack- 
saddle upon thy back.” It might be imagined that, if two such 
eminent authorities agree in denying to the Hebrew race the 
faculty of laughter and the power of evoking laughter, there 
must be some basis for the imputation. But, I think, that I 
shall have no difficulty in proving that the charge is 
unfounded. 

We meet in Hebrew literature, and in the writings of those 
who were directly or indirectly nurtured in its spirit, with 
humour, the sympathetic representation of incongruous ele- 
ments in human nature and life. 

Many of the witticisms, being couched in Hebrew, in 
German, or in that strange, degenerative, and uncouth 
blend of the two languages called Vrdd7sh, altogether 
lose their pungency and flavor when translated into the 
vernacular. 

Some of the most devout and attentive readers of the 
Hebrew Scriptures may, perhaps, have failed to observe that 
even these pages contain illustrations of humour in its caustic 
form. And yet, the scene on Mount Carmel, with all its 
sublime accessories, is not devoid of an element of grim jocu- 
larity. 

The false prophets of Baal cried to their idol from morning 
unto even, “ O Baal hearus!” Then Elijah mockingly exclaims, 
‘Cry ye louder, for he is a god; he is perhaps talking or 
walking, or he is ona journey, or peradventure he sleepeth 
and must be awaked.” We have here the main elements of 
the ludicrous. 

Again, what can be more instinct with humour than Isaiah’s 
description of the manufacture of an idol? 

In the Midrashic commentary on the Book of Lamentations 
we meet with dainty little strokes of mother-wit, which resem- 
ble the smile of a tear-bedewed face. 

In one of the many and varied comments in the M/zdrash on 
the creation of woman, the Emperor Hadrian is introduced as 
conversing with Rabbi Gamaliel. With the object of casting 
ridicule on the Bible, Hadrian exclaims, ‘‘ Why, your God is 
represented therein as a thief. He surprised Adam in his 
sleep, and robbed him of one of his ribs.” The Rabbi's daughter 
craves permission to reply to the Emperor. ‘‘ But first let me 
implore thy protection, puissant Sire!” she exclaims. ‘‘ A grave 
outrage has been perpetrated in our house.” ‘ Who has dared 
to inflict any harm on the abode of my friend?” asks the sov- 
ereign. ‘“ Under cover of night an audacious thief broke into 
our house, took a silver flagon from our chest of plate, and left 
—a golden one in its stead.” ‘* What a welcome thief!” cries 
Hadrian ; “would that such robbers might visit my palace 
every day!” “ And was not the Creator even such a thief as 
this,” archly rejoins the blushing damsel, “ who deprived 
Adam of arib, and in lieu thereof gave him a loving, lovely 
bride?” 

Some of the preachers of later days, the maggzdim, as they 
were termed, were of the opinion that they were by no means 
guilty of irreverence or indecorum if they succeeded in raising 
a smile or even eliciting a laugh in the course of their ser- 
mons. One of the most famous of these wandering preachers 
was Rabbi Jacob, the maggzd of Dubno,a small town in 
Poland, who flourished at the close of the last century. The 
mashalim, or parables, which he was fond of introducing 
into his pulpit addresses, have become household words in 
Jewry. 

It is interesting to note how clever some of these Old-World 
Rabbis were at repartee. Ezekiel Landau received his call to 
Prague while he was still in early manhood. His appointment 
evoked some jealousy on the part of older aspirants. When 
he took his seat for the first time, at a gathering of the nota- 
bles, on a raised dais, one of the disappointed rivals observed, 
ironically, “‘ Rabbi, it seems to me that thy chair is some- 
what too high for thee.” Landau, turning to him, 
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answered: ‘‘ Friend, thou art mistaken; thy table is too low 
for me.” 

The elder Mendelssohn delighted in amiable sallies of wit. 
The story of his courtship is not without its romantic touches, 
He loved a fair, blue-eyed maiden, but he was ill-favoured and 
crook-backed. The first impulse of the maiden was to reject 
his suit. 
courage and engaged in conversation with her. 
believe what our sages of old have taught, that marriages are 


Shy and reserved though he was, he one day took 
“Do you 
made in Heaven?” “ Assuredly,” replied the pious maiden. 
“T have heard,” he continued, “that in my case something 
weird and strange came to pass. . It was told unto me 
that, when | was born, the name of my future wife was duly 
proclaimed. And the fiat should be 
afflicted with an unsightly hump. Then my soul wailed forth; 


A damsel that is deformed is apt to grow sour and ill-tempered. 


went forth, that she 


Beneficent Creator, lay the hump upon me, and suffer 
this babe to grow in beauty charming all beholders.”. When 
the maiden heard these words, her eyes beamed with love and 
admiration; and not many days elapsed ere she became the 
bride of the happy philosopher. 

In Heine and Borne we probably reach the highest and most 
perfect evolutions of Hebrew wit and humour. It is true that 
these two gifted writers outwardly renounced Judaism, but, as 
the historian Graetz subtly puts it, only like combatants who, 
by assuming the colours of their enemy’s uniform, could all 
the more easily strike and successfully vanquish him, The 
rich and varied blossoms of their fruitful minds sprang from 
Jewish soil. Their love of truth, their devotion to freedom, 
but especially their wit, were Jewish. The bursts of light with 
which they illumined Germany, now in all the varied hues of 
the rainbow, and again in lurid flashes, were all charged with 
the electricity of their Judaic origin and training. 

During of this century, the Hun- 
garian Saphir was acknowledged as the leading humourist 
in Austria. 

Some of his sayings anent money are as witty as they are 
true. 


the major portion 


“Who has money? Therich. That is a misfortune. If only 
the poor people had money we should see what poor devils those 
rich people are. It is no art to be rich when you have much 
money, and it is no merit to be poor when you have none. 

“What is money? A metal heel under the boots of little peo- 
ple in order to make them appear as tall as others,” 


THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION, 
DISCOVERY OF WESTERN EUROPE, 
E. HUBNER, 
Translated and Condensed for Thr Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, March. 


UMEROUS and varied as are the publications which the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 

has called forth, | have not in any of them come across the 
suggestion which would naturally present itself to the histo- 
rian, that is, of a parallel between it and the discovery and 
settlement of Western Europe by the daring navigators and 
adventurers of an earlier The parallelism is 
nevertheless complete in many important details. What 
Columbus's discovery was to the Spanish and Portuguese, and 


civilization. 


later to the Dutch, English, Germans, and other European 
peoples, such was the discovery of Spain to the Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, and after them to the Greeksand Romans. 
To the student of ancient history the reclamation of the 
Iberian peninsula for the civilization of the ancient world 
presents a very marked parallelism with the reclamation of 
America for modern civilization. The same adventurous spirit 
which prompted Columbus to cross the unknown ocean was 
equally exhibited by Kadmos, when, for the first time, he 
sailed out of sight of land, and, after an eighty-days’ course 
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from Tyre, passing Crete and Malta, reached Gades, on the 
coast of Tharsis, or Spain. From Gades, the Phoenicians 
explored the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and France, reached 
Britain, discovered rich metals, and forced the natives to toil 
in the mines, as did the Spaniards in America, and, like them, 
laid exclusive claims to commerce with the countries they had 
discovered. 

Spain was not at once brought under the dominion of order. 
At the close of the ninth century B.c. the Tyrians founded 
Carthage, on which they concentrated all their efforts at colo- 
nization, until it in turn became the point of departure for 
fresh colonial enterprise. Spain was then brought under Car- 
In the great war with Rome in the third 
century B.C., when the Carthaginians lost Sicily and Sardinia, 
Hamilcar Barkas founded a new Carthage in Spain. 

But the Punic might in Spain, like the Spanish in America, 
was wanting in the essential conditions for permanence. As 
the French and Dutch contested possession with the Spaniards 
in America, so the Greeks followed in the wake of Phoenician 
discovery in Western Europe. 


thaginian dominion. 


There are legends of Samian 
and Rhodian merchants who pressed beyond the pillars of 
Hercules to the Atlantic Ocean as early as the eighth and 
seventh century B.C.; and certain it is that about 600 B.c. Ioni- 
ans from Asia Minor purchased land from the Ligurians and 
founded Massalia, the first Greek colony in Spain, on the site 
of an old Phoenician settlement. This rapidly flourishing 
colony soon became a formidable rival of Carthage, and as 
such, a valued ally of Rome. Its might and influence are mat- 
ter of history. Then followed the settlement of Rhoda (the 
now unimportant Rosas),and of Emporiz (now Ampurias), and 
the gradual domination of Rome. An extraordinarily rich 
collection of gold, silver, and copper coins attests the commer- 
cia] wealth of the Greek colony. More than sixty inscriptions 
in microscopically small Iberian characters, along with Grecian 
names of towns, afford evidence of the extension of Greek 
influence on the resident barbarians. In the time of Alexan- 
der, Pytheas of Massalia, who has been called the Columbus of 
antiquity, made his famous voyage to Thule, on the coast of 
the North Sea, and brought back the first accounts of the 
Germanic peoples. Neither Phoenician nor Greek ever suc- 
ceeded in securing a sure footing in Spain, or in breaking the 
power of the native chiefs. They disappeared from Spain like 
the Dutch from America. 

Only one State in antiquity succeeded by its indomitable 
energy and political sagacity in bringing Spain permanently 
under the yoke. In many respects the Romish capacity for 
world-domination is comparable to the English; and even if 
the analogy is imperfect as analogies always are, the way in 
which the British element, before our very eyes, has converted 
one-half of America into a veritable New England, and would 
only too gladly do the same for the other half, affords a very 
fair comparison with the Romanization of Spain. How Spain 
became a Roman province is tolerably well-known, and will 
continue to be, so long as school-boys shall be familiarized 
through Livy with the deeds of Hamilcar and Hannibal, of 
Hasdrubal and the Scipios. Numantia, Viriatus, and Sertorius, 
too, are names “not all unknown.” That we know so little of 
Spain under the Romans is due to the fact that in the time of 
Augustus it was made part of the Empire ; but fierce and bloody 
were the contests with the high-spirited, warlike natives 
before their necks were bent to the yoke. Rome’s task here 
was not unlike that experienced by the British with the red- 
skins of America. 

Shortly after the Roman subjugation of Spain, the Latin 
became the universal tongue, to the almost complete exclusion 
of Iberian, Punic, and even Greek. Coming generations, too, 
may perhaps witness the gradual extinction in America of 
Spanish and Portuguese, the languages of the first discoverers, 
and their replacement by the tongue of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, of Emerson and Carlyle. 
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RUMINATIONS: THE IDEAL AMERICAN LADY AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Paul Siegvolk. 12mo, pp. 423. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 

{Mr. Albert Mathews, digests of whose papers in reviews have appeared in 
these columns, here gives to the world a second volume* of Essays, under his 
nom de guerre, Paul Siegvolk, In a Prologue, written with a modesty which 
pervades thé whole work, the author states his reasons for presuming to add 
another book to the infinite number of those already in existence and unread, No 
reasons, however, were necessary, for the volume is its own recommendation. 
“The wide observation of mankind which it shows, its sympathy with mere foibles 
and weaknesses, without tolerating for an instant vice or wrong-doing, its mod- 
eration, its good sense, its gentle humanity, combine to give ita rare charm. It 
covers that wide field of conduct which comprises everything that aids in build- 
ing up good character and making human beings more helpful to each other, and 
better able to get an abundance of wholesome enjoyment out of life. Hence the 
book may reasonably be expected to be of real service to its readers, on account 
both of what is said and the manner of saying it. The young especially, and even 
those who are no longer young, easily take hints which come from one who 
neither scolds, nor preaches, nor assumes the lofty tone of a censor or an oracle, 
but who in the simplest and most lucid manner, in unexceptionable English, with 
a smile on his lips and an unmistakable air of good will, tells what time has 
taught him as to the best way to get satisfaction out of life, be it long or short, 
fortunate or unfortunate. The volume, therefore, is one of those few which can 
be kept with advantage near at hand, and taken up at odd moments. One may 
open it at random and be tolerably sure of finding something which will solace, 
or instruct, or entertain. ] 

T is probable these pages contain nothing new to many, or essen- 

tially different from what has been better said in earlier books. 

Yet is it not well known that, while men generally talk much of the 

titles, and familiarly mention the names of the authors, of old books, 

there are in every large community a hundred who at least will skim 
over a new book for one who will read honestly ao old one? More- 
over, of the countless books written in the remote past, only a few are 
now popularly read ‘at all. How, then, shall the gems of thought, 
hidden from the common eye in dark cabinets of elder literature, be 
known by a new-coming generation of desultory readers, if such jewels 
be not frequently brought to the light, and perhaps partially reset, so 
as to catch the eye, or to suit the prevailing inclination or taste of the 

* passing day ? 

After all that may be said (whether honestly or not) in a lofty way 
of the demands of pure literature, it is really upon the insatiable 
craving of the general reader for something fresh, in form or appear- 
ance—regardless of antiquity of substance—that we must rely, to 
keep the printing-press running, and to drive the wolf from the door 
of the professional author;—saying nothing of its giving any unabashed 
writer his hope of chance fora prize in the lottery of contemporary 
reputation, or of its help in keeping the world amused, or, it may be, 
in alluring the idle-minded scribbler from getting into some worse 
mischief than that of threshing old straw. 

THE IDEAL AMERICAN LADY.—It would scarcely be safe to assume 
that there is one hard-outlined image of ladyhood, clear-cut, or with 
broad lines of demarcation, setting it apart from womanhood in gen- 
eral, There are many idealsin the ordinary conception of our people. 
Yet it is believed all will be found to have most of the essentials in 
common—however they may vary in expression of details. Apparent 
points of dissimilarity may indicate merely a variety of conditions, 
under which traits, really in common, are exhibited. Patient obser- 
vation and charitable insight may enable us to find an identity of 
genius, widely as the species may appear to differ. 

In our ordinary talk, the word lady suggests certain specific affirm- 
ative qualities of individual feminine human nature. It indicates a 
deeply rooted, untaught self-respect and an inborn self-restraint ;—the 
pith of true nobleness in character. It means something usually 
shown by such traits as dignity, repose, ease, courtesy, affability, 
grace, tact, and delicacy of thought—whether in presence, manner, 
carriage, address, touch, look, speech, tone of voice, enunciation, or 
accent. United with these we imply the indefinable impress of an 
unobtrusive personality, importing, at least, a serene mind, a frank, 
generous, sensitive, sympathizing, amiable disposition, a noble 
unselfishness, a well-disciplined temper, and a tender regard for the 
peculiar, natural, or factitious individuality of others. 

MONASTERIES.— Can Christianity be held responsible for the theory 
of conduct of the unfortunates who resort to these religious houses as 
hiding-places, in order to skulk from or shirk the duties and burdens 


*For an account of the first volume, entitled “ A Bundle of Papers,’’ see 
Tue Literary Dicest, Vl. II., p. 271. 
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of practical life ? The Saviour taught especially severe lessons of what 
in our day is called altruism; but these institutions, sometimes, for 
some inmates, have been made the hotbeds of a stagnant egoism, 
The virile tone and practical piety contained in Longfellow’s Psalm 
of Life (however unsatisfactory) are far more wholesome aliment fora 
living soul than the sweet opiates of Thomas 4 Kempis—or Chancellor 
Gerson. 

REFORMERS.—The gradual reformer begins his change by intro- 
ducing what is called for by general assent—does what is permitted, 
contemplates nothing violent—is content, first, to enlighten public 
opinion, and then only to make progress as keeping pace with, or a 
very little in advance of it;—leading in fact, but seeming to follow. 

The immediate reformer, on the contrary, being an idealist in 
pursuit of perfection only, forgetful of mundane conditions, seeks to 
revolutionize human conduct by a four de force. The result often is 
that he destroys all the good elements of an old system, and, in 
advance of events or opinion, aims to substitute something new for 
which no one is ready. This soon works its own destruction; involv- 
ing all the evils of passionate and blind reaction. Ultimately, too, 
when he has prevailed, it sometimes happens that, from sheer neces- 
sity, as a working factor in affairs, the old is rehabilitated. The reform 
contemplated, however meritorious, is put back for a generation or 
more by his intemperate haste. For, although occasionally some 
reformations are best accomplished by cutting up abuses or obsolete 
impediments by the roots, yet, as every statesman knows, most good 
and permanent work of this kind creeps along by almost imperceptible 
degrees;—and not without some retrogression. 

EXAGGERATION.—Perhaps it is sometimes not inexcusable in an 
earnest advocate or a real humorist, whose reputation for good sense 
is unclouded; who seeks to produce an immediate effect and is not 
supposed to be limited by an obligation to speak with impartial 
accuracy. Nevertheless its frequent use tends, in most cases, to 
destroy capability for judicial impartiality, where such faculty exists. 
When Rufus Choate—who habitually reveled in hyperbole—was 
asked to accept a judicial office, he declined emphatically, saying 
shrewdly: ‘‘ It would destroy my power of exaggeration.” 





SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany. 1893. 

HE author in his Preface lays down the proposition that there is 
‘*a social order which is distinctively American,” a social order 
woven on the roaring loom of time by the American spirit ; he holds 

that Americans delight to feed their fancy on visions of a coming mil- 

lennium, but it must be a millennium in which each man’s mansion shall 

bear evidence of his own skill and effort in rearing it. A very pro- 
found change, he says, must needs come over the American people, 
and a complete transformation of the American genius be demanded, 
before the pictures presented by Dr. Schaffle, or Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
or Mr. Laurence Gronland could seriously attract him. He discusses 

Socialism, Christian Socialism, Nationalism, Individualism, and 

handles them all vigorously, temperately, and with originality. Of 

socialistic Utopias he says: 


The way to Utopia does not lie on the dead level of uniformity. Nature, for 
whom we should feel much more respect than for the whole company of builders 
of imaginary commonwealths, from Plato to our own day, has certainly not made 
all mankind of one mould. . 

The mechanism of an army which carries captive the dreamer’s imagination 
revolts wiser minds when they think of its dead monotony, and the crushing 
weight it lays upon individuality. . . . 

If modern life, freely developed, had a plain tendency to uniformity of talent, 
character, and achievement among men, the Socialist would havea justification for 
his arbitrary leveling of all remaining diversities. If the equality which rational 
men should strive after, is an equality of fortune and furniture, then the builders 
of Utopias have been right, and the development of civilization has been dis- 
astrous. But here,as in many other directions, all mankind is wiser than any 
individual man. Our existing civilization, in its finest development, has not asserted 
the principle of equal reward, but the principle of equal opportunity for every 
man and woman, An open career for taient: then let the ablest win the prizes, 
showing forth the genius that is in them, the benefit of which cannot possibly be 
confined to themselves alone. Impose upon the strong and successful the Chris- 
tian duty of providing hospitals for the wounded and defeated in life’s warfare ; 
but do not ask them to forsake the field and let the battle with ignorance and 


poverty be lost, while they nurse the idiot and the infirm. A large part of 


the human race is even yet destitute of that invigorating and edifying moral dis- 
cipline which private ownership implies and demands. The virtuesof carefulness, 
foresight, and self-restraint, which the accumulation of a modest competence 
requires; the virtues of truth and honesty and regard for other men’s rights 
which the law of seus and tuum inculcates,—are very fundamental in the man- 
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thood developed by long ages of civilization. A new moral type would need to be 
evolved if human nature were exposed to the relaxing influences of a socialistic 
régime, wherein the plainest duties of to-day—such as thrift, foresight, and respect 
for the property rights of others—would have no reason for existence. 


As regards the functions of the State, Mr. Gilman presents few 
points of attack to the enemy. He says: 


The American is not prone to suppose that the limits of the functions of the 
State have been definitively fixed for all time. He will not form a purely 
mythological conception of the State as a power omniscient, omnipotent, and 
morally perfect, the intervention of which needs only to be secured to remedy 
every sccial evil. 

Every general consideration of reason leads the American to expect a steady 
enlargement of the sphere and function of the State, an evolution into something 
higher, more complex and far-reaching than the present form of government. 
. . « The existing situation, resulting from the long domination of the spoils 
system in American politics, offers many reasons for delaying any considerable 
enlargement of the powers committed to the city council, the State Government, 
Congress, or the National Executive. ° 

It the State is to do anything more for the public than it now does in America, 
the existing agencies must first be thoroughly purified. No little progress in the 
direction of civil-service reform must needs be made before the American city 
can safely assume such powers as Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow exercise 
with such good, effect apparently. . . In every direction, whether of city, 
State, or Nation, a particular enlargement of the functions already discharged is 
plainly a question, not of absolutely right, but of practical proportion, a matter of 
more or less need—not a matter of absolute wisdom or folly, or of pure right or 
wrong. In general, the American instinct will decide that the State should make 
out a Very strong case before disturbing individual control, whatever its evils, 
for these may well be capable of effectual regulation. ° 

Plainly, the future of the American State is not to be something new and 
strange, but a steady growth from what has prevailed for a hundred years. We 
must first seek the purification of existing methods and institutions; then will 
come their extension, with good effect, to wider fields. As I have more than once 
declared, the American mind is very free from practical bias towards the indivi- 
dualism of Herbert Spencer or the socialism of Karl Marx. 





TOOLS AND THE MAN. PROPERTY AND INDUSTRY 
UNDER THE CHRISTIAN LAW. By Washington Gladden. 
16mo, pp. 308. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. 1893. 

[Not long ago Mrs. Abbie Ballou Heywood gave some money to the trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School, of Meadville, Pa.,to be held by themasa 
trust-fund for the establishment and maintenance of ** The Adin Ballou Lecture- 
ship of Practical Christian Sociology.’’ ‘This volume comprises the first course of 
lectures under that fund. The title of the book is taken from a sentence of 
Carlyle, who, in his “* Past and Present,”’ says that the “ proper Epic of this 
world is now * Tools and the Man.’’? The way in which Mr. Gladden interprets 
the subject he was appointed to treat, can be understood from the titles of some 
of his chapters: ‘* The Collapse of Competition,” ‘‘Cotperation the Logic of 
Christianity,’ ‘* Scientific Socialism,” ‘* Christian Socialism.”” Some idea of what 
the author understands by Christian Socialism can be gathered from the extracts 
which follow.] 

F I were shut up to the two alternatives of Individualism, with its 

fierce principle of the survival of the fittest, and Socialism, with 
its leveling tendencies, I should take my stand with the Socialists. 

Every intelligent and consistent Christian approves of the end at 
which the Socialists are aiming; and, in many of their ideas and 
methods, Socialists and Christians are in closest sympathy. 

In the case of all quasi-public corporations, such as railroad and 
telegraph companies, there ought, I think, to be a stringent rule 
requiring all labor disputes to be settled by arbitration. Such cor- 
porations stand upon a different footing from private companies or 
individualemployers; they have derived from the State their franchises; 
they have received from the State certain large powers and pre- 
rogatives; they may propezly be controlled by the State in that part 
of their administration which directly affects the public interest. 
There ought, therefore, to be in every State a judicial tribunal armed 
with full powers for the settlement of difficulties between these cor- 
porations and their employés. To this end, the associations of 
employés should be incorporated by the State, and the corpcration 
thus formed could be treated as a responsible person, and punished 
for any failure to obey the decision of the arbitrator, by mulcting its 
treasury or canceling its charter. The failure or refusal of either 
party to submit to arbitration should be made a punishable offense; 
and no railway company should be entitled to military protection 
until it had shown its willingness to settle its difficulties with its men 
by the methods of peace. Pending this settlement, the men should 
be required to continue their work on the former terms, and it should 
be made a misdemeanor for them to interrupt or obstruct in any way 
the work of the company. The duty of the Christian State should be 
to put an end to these miserable feuds, and to compel those at least of 
its citizens who are engaged in these public services to compose their 
differences without resorting to force. 
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THE STORY OF MALTA. By Maturin M. Ballou. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
[Mr. Ballou has seen many countries, and awakened a lively interestin them by 
his cultured and brilliant descriptive powers, but probably he has never described 


a spot to which more romantic interest attaches than “ This precious stone set 
in the silver sea.” We present an extract from the author’s general retrospect 


in the opening chapter.] 
N ALTA holds an important place in the records of history, as far 
back as three thousand years ago, during which period the 
isiand has been constantly associated with heroic names ard startling 
events, playing a prominent and tragic part in the mighty drama of 
the past. The transient visitor, however well-read, fails to remember 
its vivid story in detail, and to apply it intelligibly. He is too 
ardently stimulated by the unique surroundings, the strange mingling 
of races, the Oriental style of the architecture, the curious site of the 
capital, and the general glamour of local color impregnating every- 
thing, to pause for comparison or analysis. It is while engaged in 
quiet afterthought, when reviewing the experiences gained upon the 
spot, that the fullness of interest is aroused, as he turns to the quaint 
pages of many an ancient tome, to seek for the story of its earliest 
inhabitants. 

Such ancient mention of Malta as does exist is crowded with fable, 
like the early history of Greece and Rome, but she is known to have 
been the vassal of ten different nationalities. What the character of 
these ancient dynasties may have been, can only be conjectured. A 
few half-ruined monuments, a series of rock tombs, the débris of 
mouldering temples, or a nearly obliterated underground city, ‘ rich 
with the spoils of time,” these are significant suggestions which the 
student of the past in vain essays to translate into coherency. The 
most casual visitor is moved to thoughtfulness, as he. contemplates 
these half-effaced tokens of a long dead and buried race, who had no 
Frossart to chronicle their story, to be handed down through the 
lengthening vista of ages. Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, and Arabs succeeded each other in the order named, 
followed by German, Spanish, French, and English possessors, the 
latter having maintained an uninterrupted mastership since the begin- 
ning of the present century. Every inch of her soil is bedewed with 
the blood of contending foes; but above all other associations the 
island will always be famous as the place where the glory of the 
chivalrous Knights of St. John reached its zenith, and where it also 
came to its ignominious end, 


[And so through seventeen chapters, extending over 318 pages, the author tells 
the story of Malta, affording evidence of immense labor and research in the collec- 
tion of material. He dwells most strongly perhaps on the Knights of St. John, 
but still he reconstructs for us the island and its people under Phoenician and 
Arab rule, and presents a faithful picture of it as it now is—an attractive summer 
resort within easy reach of England, but still remote from the haunts of the pro- 
fessional tourist; a land of glorious scenery, rich in historical associations, archi- 
tectural and archzological remains; with its beggars, its oranges, its flower-girls, 
its St. Giles, its museums, its churches crowded with riches, its starving popula- 
tion, its streets, its hospitals and public buildings, its merchants and their wares, 
the amusements, industries, and general resources of the island—a book, in fact, 
containing a vast amount of special information and calculated to prompt the 
reader to wish he could pack his traveling-bag and go “* there to see.’"} 





THE GODS OF OLYMPOS; or, Mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans. Translated and Edited from the Twentieth Edition of A. 
H.Petiscus, by Katherine A. Raleigh; with a Preface by Jane E, Har- 
rison. Illustrated. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 1892. 


OWADAYS mythology is studied on the ‘ tribal” method, 
a me*thod based on the assumption that the primitive fancy 
takes at all times analogous forms. From this point of view it 
appears incredible that the gods, as they appeared in Homer, sprung, 
like Athene, full-armed from the creative brain of the gifted Greek. 
They are to be regarded rather as the late and literary product of a 
long evolution. Dr. Petiscus knows nothing of the new lights; he 
sets forth the ‘‘ Gods of Olympos” as ultimate facts without troubling 
himself about their origines, and this, argues the writer of the Pref- 
ace, is what is wanted in an elementary text-book. It is necessary 
that the student become intimately acquainted with Greek mythology 
in its final stage of development before he sets his foot in the tempt- 
ing-field of improved hypothesis. 

The work is specially intended for the elementary learner, the 
school-boy and school-girl, who, by reading it carefully, will obtain 
such a knowledge of mythology as is necessary for a general educa- 
tion, and for the rough understanding of classical allusions in modern 
literature, while for the most advanced students interested in the 
study of the actual form, literary and artistic, that these myths took 
in classical days, or who desire to know the origines of things mytho- 
logical, there are abundant references to the classical poets, and 
voluminous references to modern scientific writers on the subject. 


The volume has eight full-page plates, forty-six engravings, and 
full index. 
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‘The Press. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 





The three features which during the week 
have caused the most general comment by the 
press on the policy of the new administration, 
are the following: (1) the appointment of ex- 
Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard, Am- 
bassador to England; (2) the appointment of 
John E. Risley, Minister to Denmark; (3) the 
changes made in the fourth-class postmasters 
by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Maxwell. 


OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR. 


The appointment of Mr. Bayard gains in in- 
terest from the fact that Great Britain has 
raised the rank of her Minister to the United 
States to that of Ambassador, Mr. Bayard, in 
return, is appointed as Ambassador instead of 
Minister, being the first American diplomat to 
hold that title. The criticisms by the Repub- 
lican press are, as a rule, rather mild, though 
there is vigorous denunciation in some cases, 
as the first two of the following extracts show. 


REPUBLICAN COMMENT. 


New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), 
March 3%.—It was while Mr. Bayard was 
Secretary of State and under his instructions 
that the infamous extradition treaty was nego- 
tiated with Great Britain by the terms of which 
Irish patriots who had sought an asylum in the 
United States were to be turned over to the 
British Government. . . . From which it 
will be seen that Mr. Bayard cannot fail to be 
persona grata at St. James, where he will mas- 
querade under his absurd title of Ambassador 
to the intense gratification of the deluded Irish 
supporters of his party in the United states. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), March 31. — Four 
Democrats out of five hereabouts will receive 
Mr. Bayard’s appointment to the Court of St. 
James with downright indignation. His un- 
fortunate handling of the fishery question is 
not yet forgotten in the New England States. 
It was sharply condemned here at the time by 
some of our oldest and ablest Democratic 
leaders. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), March 31.—Thomas 
Francis Bayard has the honor to be the first 
man nominated as an American Ambassador. 
While that word appears in an Act of Congress 
of 1856 relative to the diplomatic service, this 
country has not until recently either received 
or sent diplomatic agents of that rank. The 
reason was, Ambassadors are accredited to the 
person of the sovereign of the country to which 
they are sent as well as to the State, and can 
require audience of the sovereign at any time. 
An Ambassador in Europe has precedence 
next to the persons of the blood royal. As the 
United States had no sovereign, no Ambassa- 
dors were accredited to it, and none were com- 
missioned by it. ‘The rank was created by the 
last Congress in return of the compliment paid 
by England in raising her Minister at Wash- 
ington to that rank. ‘There was a fitness in 
conferring the honor on Mr. Bayard which 
perhaps no one will deny. . . . In his 
character and bearing he will worthily repre- 
sent the country in his office as Ambassador. 
How he may serve it as a diplomat experience 
must determine. Even his best friends will 
not claim that his career as Secretary of State 
was brilliant, while impartial observers have 
held that he gave less lustre than any other 
member of the Cabinet to Mr. Cleveland’s last 
Administration 


Troy Times (Rep.), March 31. — The ex- 
Secretary has something of a reputation as a 
diplomat, the only criticism of him as the head 
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of the State Department being that he was in- 
clined to go more than half way in his negotia- 
tions with foreign Powers. 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), March 
31.—Altogether the appointment was a befit- 
ting and appropriate one and will command 
the approval of the public. 


INDEPENDENT APPROVAL, 


The Independent (‘‘ Mugwump’”’) press are 
unanimous in praise of the appointment. 


New York Times (Ind.), March 31. — Mr. 
Cleveland has made an admirable choice in 
Mr. Bayard for the English Embassy. . . . 
As Secretary of State Mr. Bayard did not seek 
the popularity accorded to some who have 
held that office. But the record of the Depart- 
ment under his charge is one with which Amer- 
icans can be honorably satisfied. 


Philadelphia Times (1nd.), March 31.—His 
wide knowledge and long experience in public 
affairs, his legal learning, his intellectual cul- 
ture and attainments, and, above all, his stern 
integrity and unfailing dignity of character, 
have placed Mr. Bayard, by common consent, 
inthe highest rank of American statesmen. 
Leaving aside the President and the ex-Presi- 
dent, it can be no exaggeration to speak of 
him as the most distinguished citizen of the 
United States now living. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), April 1.—Mr. Bayard 
is now placed in a position which adds to the 
many honors he has received, but it is really 
one upon which the country is fully as much to 
be congratulated as is he. He succeeds a line 
which includes Adams, Lowell, Phelps, and 
Lincoln in its later representatives, and there 
is no question on any hand that he is worthy 
to do so. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), March 31.— 
To high intellectual ability is joined a spotless 
record in public life, and to these are added 
the culture of a finished gentleman and unfail- 
ing social grace. Finally, no one knows bet- 
ter than Mr. Bayard those questions of diplo- 
macy that are pending between this country 
and England. 


Indianapolis News (/nd.), March 31.—The 
title Ambassador gives its bearer precedence 
of all Ministers of lower rank; just as a Lieu- 
tenant-General takes precedence of all army 
officers of inferior title. So long as 
we do have Ministers, we should stand on an 
equal footing with the other great Powers of 
the world. Congress at last came to this view; 
and ex-Secretary of State Bayard is a worthy 
choice to be first to bear the new title. 


Chicago Herald (Ind.), March 31.—The ap- 
pointment will receive general approval. 


DEMOCRATIC COMMENDATION, 
The Democratic press are equally unanimous 
in endorsing the appointment, making claim 
similar to the following: 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), March 31.— 
Yet the entire diplomatic service of Europe 
might safely be challenged to match the states- 
man whom the Senate has confirmed as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain. 


Utica (N. Y.) Press (Dem.), March 31.—It 
is, perhaps, all things considered, the strongest 
appointment which could be made. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), March 31.—There 
are few men in the country who could fso 
gracefully wear this distinguished honor. Mr. 
Bayard’s qualifications bring him upto the 
high standard which England has sought to 
maintain in her foreign representatives, and 
which has made her diplomatic service the 
most effective in existence. 


Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
(Dem.).—The highest honor in the diplomatic 
service of the United States has been bestowed 
on the man most worthy to wear it and best 
fitted to perform the duties which it involves, 
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Petersburg (Va.) dndex Appeal (Dems, April 
1.—The appointment of Thomas F, Bayard as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, is one 


of the best Mr. Cleveland has made or can 
make. 


JOHN E. RISLEY. 


The appointment of Mr. Risley has called 
forth wide-spread condemnation. This is due 
to charges made that during the war he be. 
longed to and embezzled funds of the secret 
order known as Knights of the Golden Circle, 
an organization formed in the North to aid the 
Southern cause. The Democratic press has 
but little to say, as yet, in regard to the ap- 
pointment, but the Independent and Repub- 
lican press strongly condemn it. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), March 30.- 
The charges against John E. Risley, the new! v 
nominated Minister to Denmark, are taking 
tangible form. Several of the newspapers this 
morning had interviews with cilizens o! 
Terre Haute, importing that they were mem 
bers of Sons of Liberty, a Society organized in 
Indiana, to aid the South during the war, that 
Risley was a member, and that they intrusted 
money to him to buy arms for them which he 
never bought, and that he kept the money. 
A letter from Risley has been unearthed, 
dated August 8, 1864, which evidently re- 
fers to this or some other traitorous or- 
ganizations as ‘‘our friends.” One of the 
witnesses, evidently a man of some import- 
ance, as he has been county clerk and county 
commissioner, says that he was a member of 
the Sons of Liberty, that Risley was a member, 
and that the latter brought a lot of the rituals 
of the Order to Voorhees’s law-office, where 
they were seized, and that Voorhees fell under 
accusation in consequence. The same witness 
says that Risley took the money to buy arms, 
went to New York with it, and never came 
back till twenty-eight years afterwards, and 
never returned either money or arms. He says 
that when Risley did come back, twenty-eight 
years later, he [the witness] refused to speak 
to him or recognize him. ‘This testimony, 
with a good deal more of the same kind, which 
is published simultaneously, makes it impos- 
sible, as it seems to us, that Mr. Risley should 
represent this country in Copenhagen. Our 
ears are already tingling with one scandal at 
that place. This would be a far greater one. 


Providence Journal (/nd.), March 31.—It is 
said that years ago he embezzled funds en- 
trusted to his care and that he was guilty of 
fraudulently gaining possession of money 
awarded to Alabama claimants and turning it 
to his own use. Now if these charges are true, 
and they have not been disproved, we might, 
perhaps, be willing to forgive him as a man, in 
view of a subsequently honorable career, and 
we might even be willing to see him elevated 
to political office at home. But tosend him to 
represent us at a foreign court is another matter 
and may result in subjecting us as a nation to 
bitter humiliation. 

Boston Herald (ind.), April 2.—There are 
two very serious charges against Mr. Risley. 
The one is that he was a Copperhead during 
the war, the other that he had betrayed a trust 
in the appropriation of moneys that were not 
his own. The Hera/d has been among the 
foremost to deprecate the continuing of the 
old prejudices and antipathies of the war, but 
it is disposed to draw the line at the Northern 
Copperheads. They were in the loyal portion 
of the Nation in its struggle only to embarrass 
those men who were trying to save it and to 
plot for its destruction. We may try to forget 
this record, and not unnecessarily refer to it in 
public, but we cannot regard them as citizens 
fit to be honored by the Nation. When to this 
is added the charge of personal dishonesty, a 
very clear case seems to be made of a citizen 
who should not be sent abroad as a representa- 
tive American. 

New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), April 
1.—Senator Voorhees has been singularly un- 
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fortunate in his efforts to defend his brother-in- 
law Mr. John E, Risley, whom Mr. Cleveland 
has appointed Minister to Denmark. ‘The 
press dispatches in the Morning Advertiser of 
yesterday contained Mr. Voorhees’s reference to 
the official record of the trial of Bowles, Milli- 
gan, and other accused members of the Sons of 
Liberty or Knights of the Golden Circle to 
prove that these treasonable conspiracies were 
organized after Risley had removed to 
New York, and that Mr. Risley was not a 
member thereof. In the same column ap- 
peared a dispatch from Terre Haute giving an 
extract from the record referred to, showing 
upon the sworn testimony of William Harrison, 
the Grand Secretary of the Grand Council of 
the K. G. C., that John E. Risley was a mem- 
ber, and in August, 1863, two or three months 
before he came to New York, assisted in initi- 
ating him, the said Harrison, into the Order. 
It also appears that at that same August meet- 
ing Risley was elected Temporary Grand Sec- 
retary of the Grand Council of the State. Mr. 
Voorhees must ask leave to amend. The evi- 
dence he admits proves the case against him. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), April 1.—Mr. Risley, 
if he ever belonged to these treasonable asso- 
ciations, has at least the grace to be ashamed 
of it, and his boyish folly may be forgiven; but 
of all men the aggressive Copperheads of 
Indiana and elsewhere are the last who should 
be forgiven for their actions during the war. 

Svracuse Journal (Rep.), April t.—There 
are few men now living who want it known 
that they were Sons of Liberty or Knights of 
the Golden Circle, as the secret society in 
Indiana in the war time, for the extending of 
aid and comfort to the rebels in arms, was 
known. Risley is one of these, but the shirt 
of Nessus sticks to him irremovably. 


Vobile Register (Dem.), March 31. — The 
Senaie’s confirmation of the nomination of 
Jolin E, Risley, of New York, to be Ministe1 
to Denmark, may be taken as disproving the 
charges that have been made against him in 
connection with the Alabama claims. Mr. 
Risley was able to produce documentary evi- 
<lence to prove that he had accounted for all 
moneys received by him, and that the suit 
against him for an accounting was in the line 
of blackmail. 


SECRETARY MAXWELL'S “ AXE.” 


The changes made by Assistant Secretary 
Maxwell in the fourth-class post-offices have 


been so rapid as to arouse protest from the | 


press regardless of party, as the first three fol- 
lowing extracts, one from a Democratic, one 
from an Independent, and one from a Repub- 
lican journal, will show: 


New York 
point of greatest difficulty in efforts to get rid 
of the spoils system is the post-office. Some- 
thing has been done for reform, so far as postal 
cler:ships are concerned. But why should we 
not eliminate the great muititude of postmaster- 
ships also from the list of spoils offices? 
Why should not the people of every town 
elect their own postmaster as they elect their 
other local public servants? They are much 
more interested than anybody at Washington 
can be in securing a capable man for postmaster. 
They know better than any President can find 
out the respective qualifications of the various 
aspirants. Why should not they select their 
postmaster, reélecting him if he gives good 
service and turning him outif he failstodo so? 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), March 31. 
—The ghastly work of beheading fourth-class 
postmasters goes on at Washington, and we 
are promised a repetition of the career of 
Clarkson as headsman in that of Mr. Maxwell 
just begun, We shall speak of Maxwell just 
as we did of Clarkson, if he does the same 
things. We shall insist, too, upon a change in 
the law, whereby the Nation may be spared 
these quadrennial massacres, which not merely 


World (Dem.), April 1.—The | 


| lower us in the eyes of the world, but constitute 
| a menace to the existence of the Republic. . 

It has been found possible to put the clerical 
|service of the departments and of the larger 
| governmental offices throughout the country 
} on the decent basis of merit and good behavior. 
| It has been found possible to keep them there 
| through three successive Presidential terms. 
Now, why may not the fourth-class post- 
offices be dealt with in like manner, beginning 
with an equal or nearly equal division of them 
between the two parties? Under such an 
arrangement Mr. Maxwell’s axe might have 
free swing until one-half of these offices are 
filled by Democrats. ‘Thereafter, if any re- 
movals were made, the places should be filled 
by members of the same political party as the 
one removed—vacancies occurring by death o1 
resignation to be filled on the same principles. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 31.— 
Considering the rush for office, and the 
pressure which has made him [the Presi- 
dent] and his Secretaries look haggard al- 
ready, it is not astonishing that he has 
made some appointinents which have noth- 
ing except partisanship to excuse them, and 
some which nothing can excuse. It is sus- 
pected by many, and already suggested publicly 
by some of the extremists, that the 
President is laboring to placate with especial 
favors some of the Senators who are in position 
to thwart the policy he wishes to pursue. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), April 2. — The 
‘‘axe” metaphor in political language has 
come to stay. Asa fact Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Robert A. Maxwell is not ap- 
pointing postmasters so rapidly as the resig- 
nations of postmasters are creating vacancies. 
Yet the ordinary and orderly conduct of his 
office is called ‘‘ swinging the axe,” 


silver 


cent of the axe,” ‘‘the thud of Maxwell’s 
axe.” 
GENERAL COMMENT, 


Boston Journal (Dem.), March 31.—Presi- 
dent Harrison was accused of ‘‘ muzzling the 
| press” and ‘* subsidizing the newspapers,” but 
lif his strong liking for the journalistic profes. 
sion was a fault, then his Democratic successor 
is an offender of the blackest variety. Here is 
a partial list of the newspaper writers ‘* subsi- 
dized ” or ‘* muzzled” by Mr. Cleveland up to 
date: 


Hoke Smitn, of the Atlanta Journal, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

DanikE- S. Lamonr, Secretary of War. 

Samuget E. Morse, of the /udianapolis Sentinel, 
Consul-General at Paris, 

GeorGce F. Parker, of New York, Consul at Bir- 
mingham. 

Josgrn H. Senner, of the New York Staats Zeitung, 
Superintendent of Immigration on Ellis Island. 





Of the thirty or forty important appointments 
thus far made by Mr. Cleveland, including his 
Cabinet, no less than five are those of editors. 


Burlington (la.) Hawkeye (Rep.), March 29. 
—Taking his appointments, as made up to 
date, all together as a class, it must be said 
that they are commendable, and that the selec- 
tions of the men show careful consideration for 
their qualifications and the places they are to 
OC cupy. 


Sacramento Record-Union (Dem.), March 25. 
| —We believe that the new President is think- 
ing more deeply of a policy that will insure 
the highest efficiency in public service than of 
a policy of distribution of political rewards. 
It seems, indeed, from all he says that he has 
made up his mind to face a hot contest with 
his party, if need be, on this question. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), March 28.—The 
Congressman should be supposed prima facie, 
to be the authentic spokesman for his district, 
and that there should be come special reason 
for his losing this place before his recommen- 

| dations are left unheeded. But, as we under- 
stand the theory now prevailing at Washington, 


- A , 
the Congressman is at a discount in these mat- | 


ters, with a general notion pervading the at- 
mosphere that the President rather prefers to 
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ascertain what a locality wishes from some 
other source. ‘This we emphatically declare, 
in our opinion, to be inconsistent with the 
theory of our whole fabric of government and 
most dangerous in its tendencies. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), March 27.— 
President Cleveland wisely intends to reform 
the Consular service. He desires that this 
country shall not be represented abroad solely 
by poor relations who are well rid of at home, 


Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), April 2.—The reason 
why Mr. Cleveland is not ‘* breaking his rule 
to appoint no newspaper men and to appoint 
no former officeholders under him” is very 
simple. He never made any such rules. ‘The 
newspapers made them for him, but he never 
made them for himself. 


Houston (7exas) Post (Dem.), March 31.— 
Who but Mr. Cleveland, veritably a ‘‘ man of 
destiny,” could announce that he would con- 
scientiously and designedly ignore personal 
services in his behalf and regard appointments 
of his active friends to office as in the nature of 
a bargain and trade, or corrupt reward out of 
the treasury ? It may be pure political philos- 
ophy and commendable political morality, but 
it remains to be seen whether it is first-class 
policy. 

New York Press (Rep.), April t.—President 
Cleveland appointed 117 ex-Confederate sol- 
diers to diplomatic and Consular stations and 
only thirty-two Union veterans during his first 

*residential term. His leaning to the Con- 


federate side is still more strongly marked this 
| time. 
| the past three weeks have been: 
| James G, 


His most important appointments in 


Caruis_e, Secretary of Treasury, anti- 

Union, 

Hersert, Secretary of Navy, Con- 
federate. 
ICHARD OLNEy, Attorney-General, on the fence. 

}. STERLING Morton, Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
fence. 

Tuomas F, Bayarp, Ambassador to England, anti- 
Union. 

James B. Evstis, 
erate. 

Pierce M. B. YounG, Minister to Guatemala aad 
Honduras, Confederate. 

james D. Porter, Minister to Chili, Confederate. 

Joun E, Ris-ey, Minister to Denmark, Knight of the 
Golden Circle, Copperhead. 

Grorce D. Dittarp, Consul-General to Guayagquil, 
Confederate. 
Wave Hampton, 

erate 
W.H. Sims, First Assistant Secretary Interior, Con- 
federate. 


Judge Gresham, whose appointment was a 
political reward, and Mr. Runyon are the only 
men with good Union records whom President 
Cleveland has thus far favored. 


Ambassador to France, Confed- 


Railroad Commissioner, Confed- 


Die Rundschau (Ind.), Chicago.—How fairly 
and independently the President goes to work 
in his appointments, is shown by a little episode 
with a Western Congressman. This gentleman 
pressed the appointments of one of his consti- 
tuents on the grounds that he was not only a 
sound Democrat, but also a relative of the 
President. ‘‘ That settles it’? said Cleveland, 
‘*]T will not appoint him. His relationship is 
against him.” 


St. Louis Tribtine (Rep.).—A knowledge of 
the language of the country is in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s opinion indispensable for all appli- 
cants for Consular appointments. ‘This prin- 
ciple is undoubtedly right, but will the Irish 
Democratic Brigade be satisfied with it ? 


The Adlnische Zeitung (Liberal), Cologne, 
Germany.— President Cleveland battles bravely 
against those people who try to make the Gov- 
ernment subservient to private interests. But 
the power of the Trusts is too firmly estab- 
lished in America to be moved by the efforts 
of a single man, and they will certainly prevent 
all revision of the tariff. And Boodle politics 
have so long held sway that the merit system 
is not easily applied to any service. Even 
with the most cordial assistance of the people’s 
representatives the President cannot hope to 


| accomplish the great reforms at which: he aims, 


and purify the Government. He will have to 
be satisfied with the old saying: ‘‘ 7 magnés et 
velnisse sat est.” 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE. 


The relations assumed to exist between 
President Cleveland and many of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, especially the antagonism be- 
tween him and the free-silver Democrats in the 
Senate and the House, have, together with the 
condition of the Republican Party since its two 
successive defeats in 1890 and 1892, aroused 
speculation as to the future of parties and can- 
didates. There is some third-term talk ‘in 
the air,” and the dinner given in Canton, O., 
in honor of Governor McKinley has been taken 
to signify that he will be put forward for a 
Presidential candidate. 


Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette (Dem.).—Imagina- 
tive writers are crediting President Cleveland 
with the intention of inaugurating a new party. 
There have never been in this country but two 
parties, the Democratic Party and the other 
fellows. The notion that there can be any 
other division is absurd and impossible. Mr. 
Cleveland may desire to bring the best ele- 
ments of the Democracy to the front, but he 
cannot be charged with a disposition to super- 
sede his party. Any shuffling within the party 
is not to be confounded with party destruction 
or reconstruction. The Democratic Party 
will live, and President Cleveland will animate 
and invigorate its life. When he has passed 
from the scene the same division will remain— 

’ the Democratic Party and the other fellows. 


Boston Herald (ind.). — Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge appears to have thought the question 
as to whether the Republican Party of the Na- 
tion shall now drop out of existence serious 
enough to call for his elucidation in the current 
number of the Forum magazine. He discusses 
the probabilities in this respect, and reaches 
the conclusion that it will not take this course. 
He bases his opinion on the fact that there 
always have been two parties in the country, 
and, on the reasoning deduced fromthe same, 
that there always will be. He adds to this that 
these parties have, respectively, comprehended 
certain characteristics, which characteristics 
have remained, although the names of the 
parties have been changed at different times. 
We are not inclined to differ very 
much with Mr. Lodge on this point, but 
it. must be evident that this argument has 
an ominous feature for the future success 
of the Republican Party, whether under its 
present name or any other. The peculiarity 
of the party which has existed in opposition to 
the Democratic Party is that for fifty years 
before the year 1860 it was, as a rule, defeated 
in the election contests of the country. Under 
two different names—those of Federalists and 
Whigs—it was so badly defeated that it 
thought it prudent to abandon the field to its 
opponent, and to go out of existence alto- 
gether. It revived in the period of which 
1860 was the culmination, but under new prin- 
ciples, as well as under a new name. ‘The 
feature which distinguishes the opposition to 
the Democratic Party in the only time in 
which this opposition has ever had more than 
the most transitory success, was its abandon- 
ment of the principles which distinguished the 
Federal Party, the Whig Party, and, we may 
add, which distinguish the Republican Party 
of to-day, and the taking up of an entirely dis- 
tinct issue. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.).—Those who are 
inclined to believe that the Republican Party is 
dead and its mission ended should carefully 
peruse the speech of Governor McKinley and 
the ‘letter of Senator Sherman which appear in 
the report of the protective tariff celebration 
held at Canton, O. Not only the wise words 
of these great leaders, but the enthusiasm with 
which they were received, accentuates the fact 
that the party’s work is far from being com- 
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to the requirements upon it and upon them as 
its faithful adherents. 


New York Tribune (Rep.).— There are 
more loyal Republican voters in New York 
than ever before, but they are not now in 
fighting condition, and the sooner this unpleas- 
ant truth is realized the better. The rank and 
file are demoralized; new recruits are needed. 
Incompetent men have acquired leadership in 
some quarters; they should be replaced. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.). — We are in- 
formed that the President’s fellow sailorman 
and chum, Mr. E. C. Benedict, recently told 
New York friends that more than one-half of 
the office-seekers now besieging the White 
House are at pains to say to Mr. Cleveland 
they expect to have the privilege of voting for 
him again at the next Presidential election. We 
are further informed that Mr. Cleveland never 
makes any reply to remarks of this kind, and 
that nobody knows ‘for certain” what he 
thinks of them. ‘These ridiculously premature 
performances are not confined to the Demo- 
cratic Party. At the ‘‘tariff dinner” out in 
Ohio, Wednesday evening, the toastmaster 
went through the motions of nominating Gov- 
ernor McKinley for the Presidency, and we 
read in one of yesterday’s papers that the Gov- 
ernor is the only and inevitable Republican 
candidate in the next campaign. The 
next campaign may find Grover Cleveland and 
William McKinley in their coffins. No man 
can foresee the events of the three years that 
stretch out between us and that campaign. 
They may change the whole face of our poli- 
tics. They are sure to modify, in ways not 
now predictable, the present political condi- 
tions. ‘The one thing we know with certainty 
about the United States of 1896 is that it will 
not be the United States of 1893. 


Norfolk (Va.) Landmark (Dem.). — The un- 
written law of which we hear so much does not 
preclude Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy in 1896. 
So far as we know that law relates to more 
than ¢wo successive terms for the same man, 
Mr. Cleveland will not have served two terms 
in succession in 1896; he comes in now asa 
new President, just as if he had never been 
elected before, and whatever force there is in 
the two-term tradition must, we take it, be 
applied only after he has served two successive 
terms. We shall not, therefore, be surprised 
to learn at the proper time that Mr. Cleveland 
is willing to serve his country another term, 
making two in succession and three in all. 


EDITORIAL BRIEFS. 
Tennessee’s new plan of caring for her con- 
victs bids fair to be a perfect success. The 
lease system is gradually but surely disappear- 
ing.—/ucksonville (Fla.) Times-Union. 


The name of Charles Stewart Parnell wasn’t 
mentioned at the great Home-Rule meeting in 
New York, save by a man who interrupted the 
regular speakers.—Aoston Herald. 


Prof. Garner is said to be succeeding in his 
efforts to master the monkey language. When 
he gets that down fine it is hoped that he will 
experiment with some fond mother’s baby talk. 
—Chicago News-Record. 


The cruiser Mew York's twenty knots an 
hour show that this country is not only getting 
a navy, but that it’s getting it fast. —PAtladel- 
phia Times. 


Just as we thought; John Chinaman’s fight 
against the Geary law is to be a purely legal 
one. To say that Washerman John would 
undertake to resist it by physical force is flat- 
irony.— Brooklyn Citizen. 

Brevity is nota characteristic of the ‘‘briefs ” 
in the Bering Sea sealing arbitration case. 
They fill fourteen volumes.—7voy Zimes. 


Now that convictions in the Panama Canal 
scandal are about over in France, when will 





pleted, and that its members are ardently alive 
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If the women, following Mrs. Cleveland’s 
example, all take to hair-cloth instead of hoops, 
the country can be said to have made a hair- 
breadth escape.—Aansas City Journal, 


WOMAN AND THE STATE. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. —The women 
of Kansas have enjoyed municipal suffrage 
since 1887, but hitherto have taken but little 
interest in the municipalelections. This spring, 
however, they propose to take a hand in poli- 
tics, and the prospect is that they will prove 
an important factor in the elections to take 
place April 4. ‘The registration just closed 
has been remarkably heavy all over the State. 
In Kansas City 3,482 women have registered, 
in Leavenworth 3,245, in Topeka 4,000, in 
Wichita 2,464, and a proportionate number in 
the smaller cities of the State. Indeed, in the 
majority of the cities and towns of the State 
the women hold the balance of power, and if 
they can consolidate their vote can determine 
the elections. This feminine activity is not 
confined to any special class, but women from 
every grade of society and of every age are 
engaged in the campaign, and good results are 
expected as the women generally have selected 
for their support the candidate regarded by 
them from a moral standpoint as ‘‘ the best 
man.” 


Boston Globe.—In a case involving the liabil- 
ity of a married woman for a note given by her 
in payment of her husband’s debts, Judge 
Arnold, of Pennsylvania, decides that she is re- 
sponsible therefore. Such a decision means 
volumes in the cause of woman’s emancipation. 
Married women were once under an actual as 
well as legal disability to make contracts. 
‘* Exemption from liability,” in the old familiai 
language of the courts, was only another way 
of expressing legal disability. With the re- 
moval of such disabilities the opportunities 
which men have been known to utilize of de- 
frauding their creditors behind the non-liability 
of their wives will disappear, and it is unlikely 
that, on the whole, just and progressive men 
will find any reason to complain of the present 
drift of things as to woman’s legal status. 


Cincinnati Times Stav.—V1e statement h 
been made frequently in opposition to the prop- 
osition to have women as members of school 
boards that Mayor Hewitt, of New York, ap- 
pointed two or three exceptionally intelligent, 
earnest and conscientious New York ladies to 
membership in the school board of that city, 
and that they accomplished nothing. Because 
a hopeless minority did not succeed in bring- 
ing about a revolution in the New York public- 
school system, men who are credited with be- 
ing capable of reasoning fairly have had the 
presumption to offer this New York case as a 
proof that after all women in school boards are 
ciphers. . The fact is that wherever women 
have been allowed the control of schools, as 
they have been in some parts of Pennsylvania, 
the results have been eminently satisfactory 
both to parents and pupils. 


STRUGGLING AFTER GREATNESS. 
The Brooklyn Zag/e reports Hugh McLaugh- 


Jin as saying that the Democratic machine in 


that city intends to defeat the Greater New 
York Bill, no matter how amended or in what 
shape presented. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this. The machine is hostile to con- 
solidation, of course.—New York World, 


The first step towards consolidation, an- 
nexation, and ‘‘the greater Pittsburgh” has 
been taken by the appointment of a council- 
manic committee of conference. The conclud- 
ing step will be taken sooner or later as the 
ultimate accomplishment of the undertaking is 
inevitable. —Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 


The Greater Newark idea is bound to catch 
on. Our neighbors may not like at first to 
give up their individuality, but they will soon 
see that that way lie progress, growth, econ- 





the investigation begin in this country ?—S*¢. 
Louis Kepublic. 


omy and municipal development in its best 
phases.— Newark (NV. J.) Advertiser. 
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INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES. 


THE ANN ARBOR DECISIONS. 


The decisions on the Ann Arbor cases were 
rendered by Judge Ricks, of the U. S. District 
Court, and Judge Taft of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, last Monday. These decisions refer to 
three points, namely: (1) The right of Chief 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, to issue notice to the engineers of 
the Lake Shore Railroad, to refuse to handle 
freight from or to the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and 
North Michigan road, on which latter road 
a strike was in process; (2) the right of em- 
ployés of the Lake Shore road (while still in 





the employ of the road) to obey this notice; 
(3) the right of employes to leave the employ 
of the Lake Shore rather than handle Ann 
Arbor freight. The decisions are against the | 
employés on the first two points, and in their | 
favor on the third point. 


New York Sun, April 4.—The Judges say 
not a word which implies that an engineer or | 
a fireman or any other railroad servant, may | 
not give up his place whenever he chooses. 
They decide only, that so long as he continues 
in his employment he must not attempt to 
prevent his employers from doing what the 
Inter-State Commerce Act requires them to do, 
and may be restrained by injunction from in- 
terfering with their performance of their duty, 

. At present it looks as though the 
Lake Shore Company had won a victory which 
their employés can nullify by simply resigning 
their situations. 


New York Herald, April 4.—We find noth- 
ing in the decisions rendered yesterday to deny 
the right of engineers or other employés to 
organize and codperate for the protection of 
“their interests—nothing to deny their right to 
strike whenever and for whatever cause they 
please. It was the boycott feature of the 
present controversy that was condemned—the 
combination of the men on the Lake Shore 
and other roads to prevent such lines from 
hauling Ann Arbor freight. It is announced 
that an appeal will be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. By all means this 
should be done. The principles involved are 
of wide-reaching consequence. Itis of prime 
importance that they should be passed upon 
and settled by the highest court of the Nation. 


Philadelphia Ledger, April 4.—The principle 
laid down by the Court, that the observance of 
a boycott against the traffic of one railroad 
which prevents a connecting road from per- 
forming its obligations under the Inter-State 
Commerce Act is illegal, will be very generally 
accepted as sound, both in common sense and 
law. Any organized effort, deliberately 
planned, to injure or destroy capital or busi- 
ness should be enjoined by law, no matter who 
those guilty of it are. If the boycott is, as 
Mr. Powderly, a competent authority, deciares 
it to be, ‘‘ death to capital,” it certainly should 
neither be tolerated nor countenanced by the 
law. 


New York Tribune, April 4.—The presi- 
dent or the general manager of a railroad has 
a perfect right to resign and retire. He has 
no right to retain his place for the purpose of 
injuring his employers and breaking their con- 
tracts with the public and with individuals. 
The engineer or the switchman is endowed 
with the same right and constrained by the 
same obligation. Moreover, the employ és who 
are called officers and the employes who are 
called employés are to a great extent vested 
with powers which are similar in kind, though 
different in degree. The great majority of 
them have subordinates over whom they exer- 
cise authority. Instructions are not transmitted 
from high grades to low over the heads of in- 
termediates, but from every grade to that im- 
mediately under it. The’ whole system is 





interlocked, and until the lowest grade in a 


common service is reached every individual 
servant has below him some persons or person 
to whom he gives orders, and upon whose obe- 
dience his own efficiency and security depend. 
It is illogical to say that one part of the organ- 
ism can at its pleasure disrupt the whole with 
impunity, while another part must discharge its 
special functions uninterruptedly. 


New York Times, April 5.—The com- 
ments of some of the labor leaders on the de- 
cisions at Toledo in the Ann Arbor cases show 
either a strange incapacity to understand legal 
distinctions or a perverse disposition to mis- 
construe the meaning and application of the 
decisions. They relate only to labor in the 
employ of common carriers engaged in inter- 
State commerce, and are based upon specific 
provisions of a United States statute. How- 
ever broad the underlying principle may be 
and whatever judicial application it may be 
susceptible of, these particular decisions have 
nothing directly to do with the right of work- 
men to ‘‘ strike,” or even to institute ‘‘ boy- 
cotts,” in ordinary occupations. ‘They do not 


| deny the right of any man to leave off work at 
| will, or question the right of combination for 
| any legitimate purpose. 


Philadelphia Press, April 4.—\t will be im- 
| possible for railroad corporations to invoke 
| the public responsibility of their employés to 
enforce the discharge of their duty and main- 
tain the opposition to public supervision urged 
by some railroad men on the ground that the 
inner working of railroad corporations is 
private business with which the public has no 
concern. 

SOCIALIST AND ANARCHIST VIEWS, 


The mouthpieces of the labor organizations 
and the Socialist journals are weekly papers, 
and comments by them on the decision can- 
not therefore be ascertained before we go to 
press. The following comments refer to the 
preliminary decisions rendered in the same 
cases, and to the recent decision of Judge 
Billings, of New Orleans. 


Chicagoer Arbeiter Zeitung (Socialist), — 
That, Judge Billings, of New Orleans, like 
Judge Ricks, applies the Anti-Trust Law to 
the laborers’ organization is perfectly logical 
and correct. But that the Judges cannot un- 
derstand that the capitalist trust and monopoly 
should be treated in the same manner, and 
that they cannot} divide their personal interest 
from their judicial duties, is a fair illustration 
of the injustice of those who should protect 
the working people. 


Vorwdarts (Socialist) (New York Edition).— 
The railroad employés should certainly not 
submit to such a decision. If they bow before 
the power of capital, if they give up the 
strikes and allow their organization to be 
broken up, then their case will be as hopeless 
as that of the coke-workers in the Connellsville 
District, whom Frick held under his thumb. 
Starvation wages and unlimited working hours 
will be the lot of the locomotive engineers. 


The People (Socialist), New York.—It is 
Judge Ricks and his capitalist masters, not the 
workingmen, who are on trial. ‘The tactics 
called for at this critical juncture should be to 
show that the men as men, free born or adopted 
free citizens of this Republic, had a right to 
work or quit work, as they choose; that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander; 
that if the company can employ and dismiss at 
its whim, so can the men work or not work as 
they please. 


Freiheit (Anarchist) (New York Edition).— 
Of late years the organized laborers have not 
been soft-headed enough to believe in a pos- 
sible reconciliation between labor and capital. 
But there are exceptions to this rule, and the 
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which makes strikes practically impossible. 
This must open the eyes of all to the fact that 
nothing but force can serve them. Some brave 
fellows are said to have already attempted to 
wreck a train carrying the director of a lead- 
ing line. If the railroad magnates do not 
change their policy they will hear of more such 
cases. It is easy enough to get at the railroad 
fellows. 


THE MINNESOTA ‘“*COAL COMBINE,” 


The developments brought out by the legis- 
lative investigating committee several weeks 
ago in reference to a combination of the ship- 
pers and wholesale dealers of coal, is a topic of 
continued interest inthe Minnesota papers. An 
appeal has been made by the Legislature to 
other States to take up the fight now waged 
against the combination in Minnesota. Asthe 
following extracts indicate, the combination is 
without any defenders among the journals of 
the State: 


St. Paul Globe (Ind.-Dem.), March 30,—The 

successful attack of the Minnesota legislature 
upon the iniquitous coal combine is the talk of 
the Nation, and the press from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the Canadian line to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is applauding with one voice, 
The investigations of the committee have met 
with an unparalleled success. And these are 
to be followed by a measure which must be 
most effective in throttling the octopus. . 
It is agrand movement, for it means the death- 
blow to the combine. More than that, it is a 
step which must lead to the destruction of the 
entire system of trusts. 


St. Paul Pioneer-Press (dnd, -Rep.), March 
26.—While the legislature is in hot-footed pur- 
suit of the coal combine, in which avenging 
raid all right-minded citizens encourage it and 
wish it success, it is a good time to remember 
that this is but one of a veritable army of com- 
binations in restraint of trade and industry that 
are fettering the liberties of this people and 
eating the very life out of honest independence. 
Wherever there is a secret union of individuals 
to interfere with the liberty of others, to 
change prices and oppress the public, to coerce 
members into joining it, and punish them, if 
they make an infraction of its rules, with an 
ostracism that means business ruin, there the 
infamous principles of the coal barons’ con- 
spiracy are in full force, no matter under what 
fair name and colors such an association is 
sailing. 


St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.), March 31.—It is 
not the least remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the movement now in progress in 
this State for the suppression of the coal com- 
bine and the punishment of its representatives 
that very little interest is manifested in that 
movement outside of the limits of the State, 
The chord in the public conscience 
which one would naturally expect to respond 
to the present movement gives no sign what- 
ever of having been-touched. . . . Our 
State officials should continue, however, in the 
course they have marked out for themselves. 
The State of Minnesota will at least have 


| entitled itself to the distinction of having dis- 


charged its entire duty, and the onus must lie 
elsewhere for the continued operations of the 
coal barons in this and other sections of the 
country. 


St. Paul Trade Journal, March 25.—The 
excitement attending the efforts of the Legis- 
lature to get at the facts as to the existence of 
an organized combination to destroy all com- 
petition in coals has been and is deep-seated 
|and increasing. ‘The 7rade Fournal reserves 
its opinion until the facts are fully ascertained, 
but feels that if such a combination is allowed 


chiefest among these fools were the so-called | to control the supply of heat, light, and power 


** better-class ” 
thur’s leadership. 


now. And what happens ? 


railroad employés under Ar-| for St. Paul, 


that those who are trying to 


But they have a strike just | develop her manufactures and improvements, 
Those judiciary | are going to carry a heavy load for the benefit 


flunkies of the shareholding rascals, the men! of those who are not only of no use, but of 


who are misnamed judges, give a decision 


| 


direct injury to the community. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


After surviving the Panama Canal tumult, 
the French Ministry went to pieces, March 30th, 
on the budget. ‘The Chamber of Deputies had 
incorporated certain changes, among them one 
reforming the liquor laws in the budget (bill 
of expenditures and income). With these 
changes the Senate refused to concur. The 
budget with the changes omitted was returned 
to the Deputies, who insisted on the changes. 
The Ministry promised to present the changes 
in separate form, but the Deputies, jealous 
probably lest their authority in matters of ex- 
penditure be infringed, insisted on the reten- 
tion of the changes in the budget, denying the 
request of the Ministry by a vote of 247 to 242 
on the liquor-law amendment. Minister Ribot’s 
resignation followed. On April 1st M. Meline 
endeavored to form a Cabinet. He failed, and 
M. Dupuy was requested, Apri! 3d, to do so. 
The American press, in commenting on the 
event, seem to be generally agreed that Presi- 
dent Carnot will be compelled to call M. Con- 
stans, his rival, to form a Cabinet, or to dis- 
solve the Chambers, 


New York Sun, April 2.—The point at 
issue was whether the Senate should be per- 
mitted to amend a money bill by striking out 
a clause affecting the taxation of the liquor in- 
terest. The Chamber of Deputies has always 
contended that its acknowledged right of in- 
itiative with regard to money bills cuts off the 
Senate from the power of amendment, for 
the reason that to amend is virtually to 
initiate. As a rule, too, French Ministers, 
owing their places to the confidence, not of the 
Upper House, but of the popular branch of the 
legislature, have sustained the pretensions of 
the latter body. In this case, however, M. 
Ribot and his colleagues backed the Senate in 
what the Lower Chamber has always regarded 
as an act of usurpation, and the wonder is, 
not that they were beaten, but that the majori- 
ty against them was so small. 


New York Press, April t.—The incident 
should not cause any serious disturbance in 
the affairs of government, and can afford no 
ground for exultation to the enemies of the Re- 
public. On the contrary, a nation whose rep- 
resentatives are so jealous of their constitu- 
tional rights is all the more likely to cherish 
the Constitution which created and _ which 
guarantees those rights. 


Philadelphia Ledger, April 3.—The present 
crisis is undoubtedly serious, but it is no more 
so apparently than others through which 
France has successfully passed during the last 
twenty yearsor more. . . . There can ve 
no doubt that wisdom and good policy would 
have selected M. Censtans for the Premiership 
in place of M. Ribot. 


New York Times, April 4.—It is evident 
that the difficulty in France has much exceeded 
the difficulty of an ordinary crisis. There is 
no choice except between statesmen who think 
they have a future, and who will not join a 
makeshift Cabinet and statesmen who have 
too much past and who cannot be invited to 
join it. 


A dissolution and an appeal to the | 


THE 


that sooner or later the Ministry must suffer 
defeat, whenever the question of the renewal 
of the ** Crimes Act” came before Parliament. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, was too shrewd to 
allow a Government defeat on so important 
an issue, and contrived to secure a triumph of 
the opposition on a liquor-bill amendment, just 
as in the present instance. . .. In much thesame 
way the Ribot Ministry, taking a leaf from Mr. 
Gladstone’s book, seems to have pursued 
similar tactics. 


Baltimore American, March 31.—M. Con- 
stans has been laboring for some months to 
overthrow the present ministerial combination. 
He and his friends have conceived the idea, 
perhaps with good reason, that President Car- 
not was at the bottom of the former’s defeat, 
and they are determined to repay this debt with 
interest, even to the extent of precipitating a 
Presidential crisis, if it can be done. rr 
One thing is very certain, that President Car- 
not will not summon M. Constans to his aid so 
long as he can avoid it, and he may prefer to 
form a business Cabinet to tide over the inter- 
val, and dissolve the Chamber for an appeal to 
the people. . . . In some repects, M. 
Constans would be the very man for theicrisis. 
He is able, prompt, and fearless, and there has 
never yet been reason to question his patrict- 
ism, but he is not scrupulous in the means em- 
ployed to effect his ends; and at a time when 
the Republic is convulsed by exposures of 
official corruption, such a man might become a 
dangerous foe to liberty, if given supreme 
power. 


Chicago Mail, March 31.—This last Cabinet 
has been running things about eleven weeks. 
May the new one last as long! 


Boston Heralé, April t.—The condition of 
the French Republic, in view of the repeated 
ministerial crises, might be looked upon as 
desperate if it were not for the inability of its 
enemies to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the demoralized state of public affairs 
affords. Up to the time of the Boulanger 
episode the Royalist Party in France was a 
political factor of great significance. . .. Ina 
negative sense, General Boulanger may be to- 
day the saviour of the French Republic, for if it 
had not been for him the pretensions of the 
Count de Paris would be a serious menace, 
and it is by no means impossible that before 
this he would have been the acknowledged 
King of France. 


Philadelphia Press, April 1.—A month ago, 
in the heat of the ill-feeling and irritation 
aroused by the Panama disclosures, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies added to the budget heavy 
taxes on the operations of the French Stock 
Exchange and changes in the taxes on distilled 
spirits, altering both their extent and their in- 
cidence. Both these amendments were fruits 
of a growing determination apparent in the 
Republican majority of the Chamber to deal 
ruthlessly with capital and with sundry vested 
interests on the Stock Exchange and elsewhere. 

. . M.Constans isthe only Frenchman 
left with reputation, personal force, and politi- 
cal backing. 


Pittsburgh Times, March 31.—There used to 
be a joke in France to the effect that a stranger 
taking lodgings in Paris required that he be 
awakened at a certain hour each morning and 
informed of the kind of government established 





over night. The joke would fit the changes of 
administrations under Carnot. 


Minneapolis Journal, March 31.—The osten- 


people form the obvious way out of the dif-|sible cause of the Ministry’s defeat was the 


ficulty. 
without any fear of the stability of the Republic 
itself. 


in France is not altogether unlike that which 
attended the defeat of the Gladstone Ministry 
in England less than a decade ago. The 
Egyptian and Afghan questions having pre- 
viously weakened the Government and the 


This way may be taken, happily, | purpose of the Chamber to keep a liquor-law 


|amendment on the budget, which hit the liquor- 
| dealers under the fifth rib; but it is intimated 


| 


Boston Advertiser, April 1.—The situation | 


that the Ministry was really afraid of certain 
promised revelations as to the Panama Canal 
frauds, by the notorious Andrieux, 


New York Herald, April 1.—Mme. Cottu’s 
sensational testimony had shaken public confi- 
dence in the Cabinet. M. Ribot and his col- 


Ho-we-Rule question leading to irreconcilable | leagues knew it, felt it. Minister Bourgeois was 
differences in the Cabinet, it was evident! compelled to resign, temporarily, to go upon the 
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witness stand and defend himself and incident 
ally the Government. But the people were ict 
satisfied, and when ex-Prefect of Police An- 
drieux promised to produce in Paris the lobby- 
ist Arton, the public cried out, ‘‘ Produce him 
by all means !” and then the Cabinet perceived 
that the credit of the country demanded its 
immediate resignation, Arton, it is said, is 
the custodian of some terrible secrets. 


Philadelphia Zimes, April 1.—The very fact 
that he [M. Constans] has kept so completely 
in the background through all this turmoil is 
an evidence of his judgment and skill. He is 
unquestionably the strongest, shrewdest, and 
most forcible politician at present available in 
France. 

VIEWS OF A FRENCH EDITOR. 

Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), April 3. 
—The rumors of a dissolution of the Chamber 
are not confirmed. . . . Itisagreed onall 
hands, however, that whether the general 
elections take place this spring in consequence 
of an approaching dissolution of the Chamber, 
or whether they are delayed until September 
or October, no disagreeable surprise is in re- 
serve for the supporters of the Republic. Since 
the enemies of existing institutions began the 
Panama campaign, there have been seven elec- 
tions, legislative or senatorial. All the candi- 
dates chosen at these elections have been 
Republicans. ‘That, however, is not the only 
noteworthy feature of these elections. What is 
more significant is that in all the seven no reac- 
tionary candidate has dared to offer himself. 
During the last three months the Monarchico- 
Boulangist coalition has been trying to demon- 
Strate that it was the Republic which pre- 
vented the Panama Canal from being made, 
that the Republicans in office divided between 
themselves a billion and a half of the people’s 
sinall savings, that they have offered each othe: 
checks in the same way that men offer each 
other cigars, and yet the electors have insisted 
on electing Republicans. It is easy to foresee 
that the same result will ensue at the general 
elections, unless it be said that at partial elec- 
tions the electors are pastmasters in the art of 
concealing their game. This is what has keen 








effected by a coalition of the Royalists, the 
3onapartists, and the Boulangists. When it 


;comes to presenting themselves before the 


country, not one of the coalitionists dares 
show the tip of his nose. The partial elec- 
tions declare that the country has had more 
than enough of those who are prolonging the 
scandal and who, in prolonging it, injure the 
good name of France. 


THE MONACO BANK, 


The Monaca gambling-bank endeavors to 
extend its business by establishing a branch in 
the Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Pester Lloyd (Imperialist), Pesth. — The 
Gambling-Bank at Mona not satisfied with 
the harm which it brings already upon thous- 
ands of families, has offered tothe Government 
of Luxembourg to pay all the expenses of the 
State, which amount to 9,000,000 francs an- 
nually, if permission is given to establish a 
faro-bank in one of the Luxembourg watering- 
places. The Luxembourg Senate is, however, 
not likely to accept the proposition. 


BRANDES’S EXPULSION. 

The expulsion of Brandes, the German news- 
paper correspondent, for statements alleged to 
be false in regard to the connection of high 
French officials with the Panama Canal scandal, 
arouses considerable feeling among Germans. 
It is quite possible that this feeling is being ex- 
aggerated in Germany for the purpose of influ- 
encing the passage of the Army Bill, and in 
France to distract attention from the Panama 
Canal scandal. 

Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Conserva- 
tive), Berlin.—The French Government un- 
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doubiedly has the right to expel all foreigners 
that do not please them, and that without giv- 
ing any reasons for it. We do not intend io 
deny this right, but we believe that an appeal 
to national hatred is a very dangerous weapon, 


and if this weapon is used in France against | 


the Germans, in order to save the Government 
from the consequences of the Panama and 
other scandals, the sequence may be imagined, 
We can understand what may be expected if 
the French Government should think it neces- 
sary to avert still greater difficulties by drawing 
the attention of the public to foreign matters, 

Der Long /slander (Democratic), Brooklyn. — 
The expulsion of Mr. Ctto Brandes and the ex- 
cesses connected with it have made a lasting 
impression in Germany, and the press warns 
the French against playing with fire. 
fair has not been without its influence upon 
the Stock Exchange at Berlin, and its influence 
upon the opinion of the people with regard to 
the Military Bill is immense. 





THE PANSLAVIST 


In Russia and Austria 


MOVEMENT. 
the Panslavists con- 
tinue to agitate against German influence, not, 
however, without a passive resistance on the 
part of the latter. 

Letpriger Lageblatt (Conservative).—The Rus- 
sians continue not only to oppress the Ger 
maus in Russia, but endeavor to 


all vestige of their language and learning. 


After closing a number of German Protestant | 


schools throughout the country, they have now 
destroyed the German University of Dorpat. 
Even the name of the city has been changed 
to Jurgiew, that nothing may remind future 
generations how little is due originally to Rus 
sian intelligence and enterprise, and that with 
out the German schools as a civilizing factor, 
Russians would still be as 

their Cossack dependents. 


the barbarous as 
Rheinisch Westphdlische Zettune ( Liberal 
Barmen.—lIt speaks well for our national char- 


acter that we do not waste time on useless 
matters, and w other nations to gratify 
their vanity without opposition. Sut the Ger 
mans at Prague are surely wrong if they allow 
a city which contains forty-eight per cent. 


Germans to be exclusively ruled by the Czechs. 
The most amusing feature is that these Pan- 
slavists learning of their own, and 
every man who rises to prominence “among 
them has received his education ina 
institution 

Pester Lloyd (Imperialist), Buda-Pesth 
Roman Catholte 
frain from favoring the Panslavists. 


have no 
German 


.—The 
Church will soon have to re- 
The Ger- 
mans will not allow themselves to be imposed 
upon for ever. At Zablya, in Hungary, 650 
Catholic inhabitants have to the Lu 
theran faith. Archbishop Czasska had ordered 
that their church should be given to the Hun- 
garians, and refused to allow them services in 
their own language. They took leave of thei 
beloved pastor amid tears, but refused to listen 
to his solicitations, and preferred to change 
their faith to becoming slaves of the Hun- 
garians, 


seceded 


AFFAIRS IN THE BALKAN. 

The 
emancipate themselves from Russian influence. 
The Russian Government attempts to counter- 
act this 
Mail Courant (Conservative), 


About th 


A u Lile 


by sowing dissension. 
Amsterdam.— 


- middle of April will begin the elec- 


tions in Bulgaria for the Sobranje, which will | 


be asked 


tion, 


Constitu- 
This article provides that no Prince of 


to revise Section 38 of the 


Bulgaria may be a Roman Catholic. There 
is, however, no doubt that the law will be re- 
vised in favor of Prince Ferdinand. The Bul- 
garians are so fond of their ruler, and so 


pleased with his marriage, which insures them 
a connection with powerful countries and a 
Strong dynasty, that they will certainly not 


deny the asked-for 


revision. 


Lhe Russian Government is 


THE 


The af-| 


destroy | 


3ulgarians show a strong inclination to | 


not very much ! 


pleased by this unison between the Prince and 
| people of Bulgaria, and tries toarouse discord. 
| The Reichsbote (official organ), St. Petersburg, 
says: We have no reason to be satisfied with 
the manner in which the affairs of Bulgaria are 
carried on since Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
| Coburg rules there. . The men at the 
head of affairs intend to call the Sobranje to 
revise Section 38 of the Constitution. Our 
Government does not intend to interfere with 
that country’s internal affairs, but we must ob- 
ject to a measure which does not find the ap- 
proval of the entire population, We hope that 
the people will be able to defend their cher- 
ished traditions, and will be guided by thei: 
well-meaning clergy. 

Neue Frete Presse (Liberal), Vienna.—The 
best proof that the people are on the side of 
Prince Ferdinand is found in the fact that 
when the incorrigible Russophile, the Metro- 
politan Clement, attacked the Prince from the 
pulpit on his birthday, the people sent him a 
deputation which demanded that he should re- 
tract his words. The prelate refused, was 
taken prisoner, and sent to a monastery, and 
the key of his room was sent to the Prefect of 
Police. All this was done in such an orderly, 
| determined manner that even the most hope- 
| ful at St. Petersburg will see how much 
| Bulgarians prefer to handle their own affairs. 





HOME-RULE BILL. 


Trish Times (Unionist), Dublin.—The alarm 
|expressed among the Irish farmers at the 
prospect of a change of government in Ire- 
land and tyrannous taxation of their prosperity 
and industry shows that the Home-Rule Bill is 
not regarded by them as a that they 
should at Mr. Sexton’s bidding swallow and 
not examine. The leading journals of Eng- 

nd have dispatched their representatives to 
this country charged with the duty of examin- 
ng and describing the latest phase of the dis- 
|tracting problem created by Mr. Gladstone 
upon Irish soil. We welcome these gentle- 
men, There can be no doubt that they will 
ipply themselves to their business in an im- 
iriial spirit, and no section of the community 
will be readier to facilitate their task than the 
great body of Irish Unionist electors. 


boon 


Glasgow Herald (Liberal Unionist).—In few 
places is greater hostility being manifested 
towards the Home-Rule Bill than in Newcastle, 
for which constituency the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is one of the sitting members. 
and enthusiastic meetings were held during 
ist week, when resolutions of protest against 
the Government measure were unanimously 
adopted. It is proposed to continue these meet- 
until Easter week, when on the 6th of 
\pril a great demonstration will take place in 
the People’s Palace. 


ngs 
s 





THE PANAMA CANAL, 

The extent to which France has suffered by 
the Panama affair is being more clearly compre- 
hended. Nevertheless the people are inclined to 
| believe that the punishment has fallen too 
| heavily on Charles de Lesseps. That the 
| friendly relations between France and Russia 
| have suffered by the Panama affair is denied 
in France. 


Nieuws van den Dag (Conservative), Amster- 
1am.—TVhe Figaro sent some time ago a mem- 
ber of its staff to Panama to examine what 
amount of werk had already been accom- 
| plished, and to ascertain how much money 
would be needed to complete the canal. The 
result of the investigation is not very hope-in- 
|spiring. The shareholders have paid all to- 
gether about 1,400,000,000 francs, of which 
769,000,000 only have been expended for the 
canal. Four hundred and forty-one millions 
of these were spent for actual work and 328, 
000,000 in buying the grounds. The value of 
the is about 300,000,000. Nearly 30 
| kilometres of the 75 have been dug out. That 
| isabout two-fifths of the whole, but if it is taken 


assets 


the | 
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easiest, then it can be reckoned at about only 
one-quarter of ihe whole. At least 1,050,000,- 
ooo francs more are needed to finish the canal. 
It will pay at best about 50,000,000a year eight 
yearsafter it is finished. Thatis not quite five 
percent. Better let well alone. It is not advis- 
able to risk another 1,050,000,000 in a busi- 
ness that will at best pay only a small interest. 
| In the face of all this the Zstafette says that 
| the Panama affair has not hurt the prestige of 
|the Republic. Is not this rather optimistic ? 





Journal des Débats (/ndependent), Paris.— 
The audience endeavored to guess what the 
verdict would be, and the conclusion arrived at 
generally was that with the exception of Bai- 
haut all would be found guilty or all acquitted. 
Ihe verdict did not justify these predictions; 
the decision of the jury is well known. But it 
was sad to watch the emotion and dejection of 
the people throughout the room when the fore- 
man of the jury was asked: Is Charles de Les- 
seps guilty of having corrupted Baihaut? and 
answered *‘ Yes”’ to this question. ‘The people 
looked at each other; they did not understand 
anything except that Charles de Lesseps was a 
condemned man, 


Lhe Gaulois (Imperialist). Paris. — The 
friendship of the Czar has not been lessened 
by the ‘‘ fluctuations of the Government,” 
which the Panama affair has caused. If the 


Russian fleet does not visit France, it is only 
because Russia wishes to gain more favorable 
terms in her customs relations with Germany. 





FRENCH PAPERS ON M. JULES FERRY. 

The leading journals of France pay high 
tribute to the 
of the Senate. 


character of the late President 
They are nearly unanimous in 
tae opinion that the Republic has lost a great 


and noble man. 


La République Francaise (Rep.), Paris.—He 
did not hold in the Republic the full position 
to which his manly virtues and robust intellect 
entitled him. But the Republicans of to-mor- 
row will rank him with the noblest citizens and 
the best servants of his country. 


La Justice (Bourgeois) Paris.—We have al- 
ways doubted the merits of his policy, but 
standing beside his open tomb let us only re- 
call the fact that he took part with great 
energy in the struggle waged to secure the 


| triumph of the Republic, and let us honor the 
Large | 


Republican who disappears. 


La Lanterne (Red Republican), Paris.—Pos- 
terity will judge him, but we may say at once 
that Ferry holds among the founders and serv- 
itors of the Republic a position which will ever 
be prominent in the history of the liberation 
of France. 

Le Radical, Pavis.—The election of the de- 
parted statesman to the presidency of the 
Senate pleased his friends and perturbed his 
adversaries. His death, however, will com- 
fort nobody, but will afflict his immediate par- 
tisans and spread uneasiness among them. 

Le Soleil (Orleanist), Paris. —The disappear- 
ance of Ferry makes a great gap in the ranks 
of the veterans of the Republican Party. He 
was a narrow-minded and sectarian party man, 
utterly destitute of generosity, but he was a 
man. 

Gaulois (Imperialist), Paris.—All that the 
Republic calls its own sprang from Ferry, and 
every Republican should go into mourning for 
him. But if he deserved well of his party he 
was of ill-omen to the country at large, for by 
excluding from public education the idea of 
God, he was an important factor in the coun- 
try’s demoralization. 

Journal des Débats (Independent), Paris.— 
M. Jules Ferry was a force the loss of which 
the country may have cause to regret. He 
will leave in history the souvenir of an honest 
| man, to whom his adversaries could never re- 
fuse their esteem, 

L’Estafette( Democratic), Paris, —F rance and 
the Republic have sustained an irreparable 
loss. For us, his friends, the blow is terrible. 
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THE CHURCH PRESS. 


SPECULATIONS ON IMMORTALITY. 

Under the title, ‘‘ An Easter Fantasy,” 7'he 
Christian Union (undenominational) advances 
the idea that immortality may be the lot of 
some persons, and not of others. It says: 


There is current the story of a French Chris- 
tian, who, to a long argument of a deistical 
friend against the immortality of the soul, re- 
plied tersely: ‘* Probably you are right. Prob- 
ably you are not immortal; but I am.” The 
reply usually passes for nothing more than a 
happy repartee; but are we so sure that there 
is not a profound philosophy in it? We have 
been, perhaps, accustomed to think of the soul 
as a generic thing possessing immortality; but 
may it not be true that there are differences in 
souls that go deep enough to raise the question 
whether, in some, anything is left capable of 
surviving death? Nay! may we not go fur- 
ther, and at least question whether in each one 
of us immortality may not be a matter of de- 
gree; that some are more immortal than others 
because in some there is more and in others 
less which is capable of surviving death ? 


CHURCH UNION. 


The subject of a federal union between ‘‘ the 
Reformed Churches in this land holding the 
Presbyterian System,” is nearing a decision. 
The classes take a vote on the question this 
month, three of them having voted last Fall, all 
in the affirmative. Zhe Christian Intelligencer, 
organ of the Reformed Church in America, 
Says: 

Is difference of belief within confessional 
limits an insuperable bar to a Federal Union? 
Are opinions of individuals, or a church’s ac- 
cepted standards to be the touchstone of its 
orthodoxy? In other words, Is Federal Union 
only possible among churches identical in be- 
lief and practice? To reject this proposed 
Federation on the arguments presented, is not 
only to postpone to another generation the re- 
union of churches which ought never to have 
been separated, but to declare there can be no 
union of churches until all are ready to aban- 
don their own organization and come into ours. 
It would be painful and humiliating for a 
church which is of the broad and catholic 
spirit of ours, to declare itself narrow and big- 
oted, as it would do by such an act. 


THE JEWS AND INTER-MARRIAGE, 


Referring to the statement made (we believe) 
by a prominent Jewish Rabbi of this city that 
the Jews were not opposed to intermarriage, 
The Hebrew Standard (New York) speaks 
sarcastically : 

The aching after notoriety by some of our 
own city Rabbis, is quite remarkable. . . . 
We are now told that the Jews were never 
opposed to intermarriage; there is no rule 
against it. The opposition and the rule is on 
the other side of the fence. Splendid pulpit 
pyrotechnics! Next! 


“THE WOMAN QUESTION.” 


The ‘‘ woman question” in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—the admission of women as 
delegates to the General Conference—is again 
precipitated by the action of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference. Heretofore the General 
Conference has framed the propositions to be 
voted upon, and submitted them to the Annual 
Conferences. Now the Baltimore Conference 
has decided to vote on a proposition of its own 
and then to submit it to the other Annual Con- 
ferences. If adopted it will then come before 
the next General Conference (1896) for final 
action. Considerable discussion as tothe right 


THE LITHRARY 





aroused, Lhe Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati) says: 


The Baltimore Conference is the first in the 
history of Methodism to launch a_ proposition 
the design of which is to discredit and nullify 
the official action of the General Conference. 
In this alone is its offense. It is the using of a 
sacred and unchallenged right in a way never 
contemplated by the founders of the Church— 
the general right to send down an overture, 
used in this case expressly to resist and defeat 
action on a pending submission by the General 
Conference. . . . If the action under 
question is not rank with the spirit of nullifica- 
tion, then there is no such thing as nullifica- 
tion. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chi- 
cago) says on the same subject: 


When certain changes in our Church consti- 
tution are made, concurrent action by the 
General Conference and by the Annual Confer- 
ences must ordain that change. ‘The concur- 
rence may be initiated by either the General 
Conference or by the Annual Conferences. 
Neither party to the change can govern the 
action, or compel action, unless it may be that 
the quadrennial body is inferentially instructed 
to act by the fact the legal majority in the An- 
nual Conferences is actually realized. . . . 
The mode of admission which the Baltimore 
Conference deprecates is an indirection. We 
prefer that the inevitable admission of woman 
to the General Conference should be through 
the direct door. She is entitled to nothing 
less. Her final admission should go upon 
historical record as the final conquest of the 
conservatism which had done the utter best for 
itself. 


CHRISTIANS AND CIVIL LIFE. 


The obligation of Christians to interest them- 
selves more actively in civic affairs is a subject 
that receives increasing attention from the 
Church journals. Zhe Christian Observer 
(Presb.), of Louisville, refers to the utterances 
of Judge McCord, of Texas, tu the effect that 
more persons were murdered in 1892 in Texas 
than ‘‘ in the whole of Europe, Great Britain, 
and the Continent.” Zhe Odserver says that 
a similar condition is to be observed in Louis- 
ville, 40 out of 800 or goo deaths of men in 
that city during the year being the result of 
murder. It speaks of political causes for this, 
and then adds: 

And yet, back of all this is the fact that 
Christians are not exercising the personal in- 
fluence on the morals and the tone of the com- 
munity that they should, and that they could. 
The census tells us that one-fifth of the people 
of this country are professing Christians. . . . 
If we would exert ourselves as we ought, the 


number of homicides in this country would not 
continue to be as it now is. 


The Christian-at- Work (undenominational), 
of New York, touches on the same general 
subject of the responsibility of Christians for 
the conditions.of public life, in its comments 
on the World’s Parliament of Religions to be 
held in Chicago during the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, It says: 


The plan of the Congress covers a great 
deal of ground; and, while its results may in no- 
wise affect the relations now existing between 
the different religious systems, it may, as it 
doubtless will, be of especial service in laying 
bare before all tne defects of their own relig- 
ion. In this respect the discussions may ren- 
der an important service to Christianity. For 
with all that Christianity claims for itself and 
which must be conceded, with all that it has 
done in the past, is doing now, and promises 
to do for the future, it has many and most 
serious shortcomings which may be profitably 


DIGEST 


of the Baltimore Conference to do this has been 
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considered in this polyglot Congress of Relig- 
ions. Vices exist here and are nurtured in a 
country where people are overwhelmingly 
Christian, which ought not to be even toler- 
ated ; there are practices which other nations 
would not permit. We notice with some sur- 
prise the absence [in the programme of this 
proposed Congress] of any treatment of Re- 
ligion and the National Life, especially with 
reference to other nations. 


VIRCHOW ON THE “ MISSING LINK.” 


Apropos of the visit of the famous Professor 
Virchow, of Berlin, to this country, 7'%e Chris- 
tian Guardian (Meth.), of Toronto, says: 


Professor Virchow, by far the most cele- 
brated of German scientists, has just declared 
with great emphasis, in the teeth of the ultra- 
Darwinians, that there exists a barrier between 
men and beasts that can never be removed. 
The heredity of transmissible faculties is an 
impassable dividing-line between men and 
apes. A few years ago it was generally be- 
lieved, says Professor Virchow, that a small 
number of human beings were the ‘‘ missing 
link’ between human beings and the higher 
animals. Buta careful examination of these 
races has shown that they are organized ex- 
actly as we are, or are even superior in organ- 
ization tous. The ‘‘ missing link”? remains a 
myth. Professor Virchow’s testimony is a nut 
which will break the teeth of the materialists. 
They can produce no one whose authority is 
equally as great. 


REVISION OF CREEDS. 


The Mid-Continent (Presb.), of St. Louis, 
concludes an editorial on revision of the West- 
minster Confession, as follows: 


On the whole it seems that the heartiness 
and zeal for revision are not what they were 
two years ago, and that its prospect of success 
at the present time is more doubtful than it 
then appeared. 


PROBATION AFTER DEATH. 

Several weeks ago 7he Christian Union had 
a rather remarkable editorial on ‘‘ A Danger- 
ous Heresy.” It was remarkable in that it 
changed the attitude of defense generally 
maintained by those who uphold the possibil- 
ity of probation after death, into an attitude of 
bold aggression, declaring that to deny such a 
possibility is ‘‘a dangerous heresy” contrary 
to the doctrine commonly held in the Christian 
Church in the past. 7%e Christian Advocate 
(Meth. Episc.) devotes two columns to con- 
troverting the position, point by point. The 
following is an extract: 


We have read powerful arguments by avowed 
Universalists, who have wrestled with the 
Scriptures in a manner displaying such in- 
tellectual vigor as to elicit admiration; but for 
unsupported assertions, combined with an ignor- 
ing of the real difficulties, and an arrangement 
of words so as to deceive the unwary, the Chris- 
tian Union's article surpasses any composition 
on the subject. It has nothing to say about 
Gehenna; much about Hades; nothing tosay of 
our Saviour’s explicit words: ‘‘ Ye shall die in 
your sins, and whither I go ye cannot come.” 
The idea of probation after death virtually 
implies that God has not done all that He can 
do in the present life to save His earthly, human 
children. The Christian Union's ideas of sin, 
regeneration, future punishment and _ its 
grounds, the atonement, the nature of Christ, 
the resurrection of the body, and of a scheme 
of life in harmony with the teachings of our 
Lord and His apostles, are disintegrating. 
They have the effect of an opiate upon the im- 
penitent; they tend to diminish anxiety for the 
immediate conversion of their children, in the 
hearts of Christian parents; for according to its 
teachings, this life is not the only time to in- 
sure the great reward. 
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Tapir (a). Hunting. Allen Chamberlain. Outing, 

April, 4 pp. Illus. 

Tobacco-Culture in the South. H. S. Fleming. South- 
ern States, March, 5 pp. 

Trinity Church, Boston, Phillips Brooks, WV. £. A/ag., 
April, 18 pp. Illus, From the historical sermon 
preached at the dedication of the new church, 

Trinity Church, Description of. H. H. Richardson, 
Architect. NW. £. Alag., April. 74% pp. With Plan. 

waren Malcolm W, Ford. Oxting, April, 3 pp. 

llus. 

War-Ships (American) of To-Day. S.G. W. Benjamin. 
Worthington’s Mag., April, 16 pp. Illus. Descrip- 
tive. 

Yachting Outlook (The) for ’93. Chas. L. Norton, 
Outing, April. 5 pp. 
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GERMAN. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Capital and Labor, Division of the Products of In- 
dustry Between. Eduard von Hartman, Preussische 
JSahrbicher, Berlin, March, 39 pp. 

Creuz (Freiherr von), Biography of. Rudolf Schliésser. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, 
Berlin, March, 2 pp. 

Fanaticism (Humanitarian). Th. Barth. De Nation, 
Berlin, March, 1x p. 

Giidemeister (Otto). In Commemoration of his Seven- 
tieth Birthday. . Bamberger. Die Nation, Berlin, 
March, 

Imprisonment (Short-Term), Or the Question of the 
sbuse of. Max Heinemann. /’reussische Jahr- 
buicher, Berlin, March, 25 pp. 

Music Feuilietons. The Master of. Max Kabbeck, 
Der Stein der Wetsen. Stuttgart. March. A Sketch 
of Eduard Hanslick. 

Strassburg, The Three Last Meistersangers of. Alfred 
Klatte. Die Garten/aude, Leipzig, March, 4 pp. 

Veltens (J.), An Unpublished Episode from the L.ire 
of. Wladislaus Nehring. Zettschrift Sur vergleich- 
ende Litteraturgeschichte. Berlin, March, 4 pp. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Art-Studies. Dr. Wilh. Henke. Preussische /ahr- 
biicher, Berlin, March, 11 pp. 

Ballads. Phillip Spitta, I-III. Deutsche Rundschan, 
Berlin, March, 17 pp. 

Buddha, the Earlier Incarnations of, Stories from. 
Paul Steinhal. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litte- 
vraturgeschichte, Berlin, March, 15 pp. 

Celtis (Conrad) A Letter from, to the University of 
Ingolstadt, Christian Rupprecht. Zeitschrift fur 
vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, March, 
2 pp. 

Cid (The) in Drama. Walter Bormann. Zeftschrift 
ur vwergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Beriin, 
March. A Contribution to Comparative Literature 
and Aésthetics. 

Cupids, Who Sells? Th. Birt. Deutsche Rundschau, 
Berlin, March, 22 pp. ‘The place of winged children 
in religion ard art, ancient and modern, 

Dante-Literature. Hermann Grimm. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Berlin, March, 8 pp. 


Dragon (the), History of the Combat with. Dr. 
Arwed Richter. Preussische Jahrbicher, Berlin, 
“March, 12 pp. 

French Literature, The Mystical Movement in. Eugen 
von Jagow, Vom Fels sum Meer, Stuttgart, March, 
4 PP. 

German, Original Characters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Konrad Ekhof. Die Gartenlaude, Leipzig, 
March. 

Hungarian Literature, The Influence of Italian Litera- 
ture Upon. Heinrich von Whislocki. Zettschr?/t 
Jiir wergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, 
March, 34 pp. 

Metaphorical and Rhetorical. A Polemical Study of 
the A€sthetics of Lyrical Poetry. Alfred Biese. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Liltthatur cect hichte 
Berlin, March, 38 pp. 

Wine and Water. New Edition of an old Classical 
Student-Song, Setting Forth the D‘sputation Be- 
tween Wine and Water. A. Bimer. Zeitschrift fur 
wergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, March, 


11 pp. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Aluminum. Julius Stinde. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stutt- 
gart, March, 4 pp. 
Atmospheric Heating in Its Hygienic Aspect. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, March, t p. 


Earthquakes, Frequency of. R.Falb. Der Stein der 
‘etsen, Vienna, March, 3 pp. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Alcott (A. Bronson). His Life and Philosophy. 
F. B. Sanborn and W. T. Harris. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 2 Vols., $3.50. 


American History, Epochs of. Edited by Albert 
Bushnel Hart, Ph.D. Division and Reunion, 1820- 
1887. Woodson Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. of Juris- 
prudence in Princeton University. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Art (Decorative), The Evolution of. An Essay upon 
Its Origin and Development as Illustrated by the Art 
ot Modern Races of Mankind. Henry Balfour, M.A., 
F.ZS. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $1.25. 

Brooks’ (Bishop Phillips) Addresses. Chas. E. 
Brown & Co., Boston, Cloth, $1. 

Christ in Modern Theology. A. B. Fairbairn, D.D., 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Dogma, the History of, Outlines of. Dr. Adolph 
Harnack, Prof. Church History in the University of 
Berlin; Trans. by Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, M.A., 
of Hartford ‘Theological Seminary, Funk & W agnalls 
Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Don Quixote. Classes for Children. Edited by 
Mabel F. Wheaton. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
Foc. 

Fuller (Thomas), Wise Words and Quaint Counsels 
of, Selected and arranged with a Short Sketch of tke 
Author’s Life by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. Macmillan 
& Co. Cloth, $1.25. 








Health and ‘Temperance, Manual of. T. Broariff.M.A. 
With Extracts from Gough's ‘Temperance Orations. 
Longmans, Green, & So. Cloth, soc. 


Home Kule, The Land of. An Essay on the History 
and Coustitution of the Isie of Man. Spencer Walpole. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

India and Malaysia. Bishop]. M. Thoburn, Cranston 
& Curts, Cincinnati. Cloth, Illus., $2. 

International Law, ‘Tlie Science of. By ‘Thomas 
Alfred Walker, M.A., LI..D., of the Middle Temple, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Petert.ouse, Cambridge. Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $4.50. 

Life and l.abour of the People in London. Vol. IV., 
The Trades of East London. Edited by Charles 
Booth. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $t.50. 

Literary Blunders. A Chapterin “ The History of 
Human Error.’ . Wheatley. Armstrong 
& Son. Cloth, $1.25. 


Literature, Analytics of. A Manual for the Objec- 
tive Study of English Prose and Poetry. Prof. L. A. 
Shuman. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.40. 

Lithology, A Treatise in; Rocks Classified and De- 
scribed. Bernard Von Cotta. Trans. by Philip Henry 
Lawrence, F.G.S. Reprinted without Alteration 
from the Second Edition. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

Meteorology (Modern). An Outline of the Growth 
and Present Condition of Some of Its Phases. Frank 
Waldo, Ph.D., Late Junior Prof. Signal Service, U. S. 
A. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 

Morality, The #sthetic Element in, and Its Place in 
a Utilitarian Theory of Morals. Frank C. Sharp, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 75c. 

Public Health and Its Applications i Different 
European Countries (England, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, and Finland), The Treatise 
on. Albert Palmberg. Edited by Arthur Newsholme. 
Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $5 

Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1893, 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Assistant Secretary of the 
Royai Geographical Society. Thirtieth Annual Pub- 
lication. Revised after Official Returns. Macmillan 
& Co. Cloth, $3. 

Sumner (Charies), Memoirs and Letters of. Edward 
L. Pierce. Vols. II]. (1845-1860) and 1V. (1860-1874). 
Uniform with Vols. I. and Il. Roberts Bros., Boston. 
Cloth, $6. 

Vobiscum Deus: The Gospel of the Incarnation. 
W.F. Faber. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, $1. 
Twelve Sermons. 

Why Not, and Why. Short Studies in Churchman- 
ship. rhe Rev. W. D. Powers, D. Appleton & Co, 
New Edition. Paper, soc. 

Women of the World, with the Search-Light of 
Epigram. Compiled by Alethe Lowber Craig, Cush- 
ing & Co., B: iltimore, $r 


Current Rventa. 





Wednesday, March 29. 

In the Senaie, the title of the appointed Senators 
to seats is discussed; Mr. Power demands an investi- 
gation of charges agaist him; the nomination of 
Hermann Stump for Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion is received....../ A hearing is given at Albany on 
the Biil permitting children to appear on the stage. 
«++ee- The State Senate by a tie vote refuses to take 
the Greater New York Bill from the Committee on 
Cities......On the Chicago Board of Trade wheat 
declines seven cents per bushel on the May option. 
«..«--Commissioner Daly begins his raid on the 


Croton Watershed in Westchester County...... In 
New York City, new plans are submitted to the 
Rapid Transit Commission...... The Clothing Man- 


ufacturer’s Association ask for an injunction re- 
straining t).e locked-out cutters from boycotting their 
goods. 

Chance.ior von Caprivi’s Berlin organ sirongly 
condemns the action of the French Government in 
expelling the correspondent Brandes...... M. Ribot 
accepts the offer of M. Andrieux to secure the arrest 
of Arton, the Panama go-between within a week. 
«..«ee The House of Commons discusses the Bill for 
the relief of evicted tenants in Ireland...... Many 
deaths from cholera are reported in Russia and 
Austria. 


Thursday, March 30. 


In the Senate, the nomination of Thomas F. Bay- 
ard to be Ambassador to England and ot the follow- 
ing Ministers is received: James D. Porter, Chili; 
A. McKenzie, Peru; Lewis Baker, Nicaragua; 
Pierce M. B. Young, Guatemala ; Edwin Dun, Japan; 
also of John M. Reynolds for Assistant-Secretary of 
the Interior ; Lawrence Maxwell, for Solicitor-Gen- 
eral; and John L. Hall for Assistant Attorney- 
General ; the cases and counter-cases in the Bering 
Sea dispute are received..... Secretary Carlisle 
orders the discontinuance of all condemnation pro- 
ceedings for the Bowling Green site of the New 
York Custom House...... The New York Senate 
pagses the Saxton Anti-Poolroom Bill......In Ne- 
braska, it is decided to begin impeachment proceed- 
ings against the State officials...... President Higin- 
botham, of the World’s Fair, issues an address, cor- 
recting certain misstatements..... -In New York 
City, the site for the new City Hall is approved. 
° .Dr. Cyrus Edson is appointed Health Com- 
missioner, to succeed Dr. Bryant......Admiral 
Gherardi’s squadron sails for Hampton Roads. 

The Ribot Cabinet is defeated on a financial ques- 
tion, by a majority of five, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Ministers resign, but will retain 
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office temporarily......The House of Commons, on 
motion of Mr. Gladstone, votes precedence for Gov. 
ernment business after Easter......Deaths from 
cholera in St. Petersburg are said to be of daily oc- 
currence, 


Friday, March 31. 


The Nebraska Legislature in joint session passes 
the resolution for the impeachment of the Board of 
Public Lands and Buildings......Members of the 
Chicago Police Force are formally charged w'th 
levying blackmail to aid the election of Carter Har- 
SOR... cess A Government Board begins a test, at 
Springfield, Mass., of rifles for the Army......: An 
illicit distillery valued at $75,000 is seized at Balti- 
BOTS 00005 Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, is 
charged with taking excessive brokerage fees to the 
amount of $400,000...... Harold M. Sewall and W. S. 
Brown sail for Hawaii; it is said they are to assist 
Commissioner Blount...... The Danes of New York 
City decide to erect a statue of Thorwaldsen in Cen- 
tral Park, 

The general feeling in Paris is said to favor new 
men for the Ministry.. the Colombian Govern- 
ment grants another month in Which to arrange for 
the resumption of work on the Panama Canal...... 
News is received that a rebellion in Costa Rica has 
been suppressed by the prompt action of the Govern- 
ment. 


Saturday, April 1. 


Governor Flower of New York, commutes the 
sentence of Michael ‘IT. Sliney, the murderer of 
Lyons, on the ground that he was mentally irrespon- 
sible when the crime was committed...... ‘lhe Hig- 
gins’ Hotel at Bradford, Penn., is destroyed by fire ; 
five livesare known to be lost.and more than twe nty 
persons were injured...... Ten miners are suffocated 
in a burning mine at Shamokin, Penn......Joseph 
Jefferson's house at Buzzard’s Bay is burned...... 
Sixteen persons are seriously injured in a wreck on 
the Rio Grande road at Leadville. ‘he Western 
New Yorkand Pennsy Ivanis road goes into the hands 
of a receiver...... In New York C ity, John H. Starin 
announces to the Rapid Transit Commissioners that 
trustworthy bankers are ready to bid for the under- 
ground franchise, 

It is said that bo Felix Jules Meline is forming a 
new French abinet......M. Andrieux and M, 
Henry Moret, ew of the Paris Aad? ai, fight 


a duel; nobody hurt...... Four thousand houses 
are burned in the suburbs of Manilla; itis thought 
that a number of lives are lost...... Prince Bismarck 


celebrates his seventy-eighth birthday at Freder- 
icksruh, 


Sunday, Aprii 


Forest fires rage in various parts of New Jersey. 
ery Heavy damages by floods are reported from 
the Northwest...... In New York City, Easter Day 
is as usual celebrated in the churches; florists report 
an unusually large business; the Prince of Wales 
furnishes $1,500 worth of flowers for Dr. Rainsford’s 
church. .<0s Duke’s cigarrette factory is destroyed 
by fire : 

In Germany, satisfactory tests are made of a new 
explosive, which wlll.probably be used in the Ger- 
man Army in place of powder......1]t is announced, 
that the Austrian War Office is planning to increase 
the peace effective of the Army...... Belgian Sucial- 
ists Meet in convention at Ghent ; a resolution 1s 
passed for a general strike in case Pariiament should 
grant plurality of votes to property owners and 
holders of university diplomas. 


Monday, April 3. 


The Senate receives a batch of minor nominations 
from the President...... The Supreme Court decides 
that a person extradited from a State for a crime 
committed in another, may be tried on another 
charge than that for which he is extradited...... In 
the Ann Arbor railway cases at ‘Toledo one of the 
Lake Shore engineers is held for contempt, and a 
temporary injunction is granted against Chief 


Arthur...... ‘The Bill to create a State Agricultural 
one tis defeated in the New York Assembly. 
..... The trial of the Rochester coal-dealers, indicted 
for conspiracy, is begun...... In New York City, 
proceedings for the removal of Commissioner Bren 
nan are begun...... Ellis H. Roberts retires from 
the Sub-Treasury...... Dr. Charles F. Roberts is 
appointed Sanitary Superintendent..... Monsignor 


Sbaretti, Auditor of the Papal Delegate, arrives 

Mr. Balfour addresses meetings in Ulster in op 
position to Home Rule ..... It is said that Italy wil 
raise her Legation at Washington to the rank of an 
Embassy. 

Tuesday, April 4. 

The Senate receives the nominations of James O. 
Broadhead for Minister to Switzerland; Bartlett 
Tripp, to Australia; and Eben Alexander, to Greece, 
R ere — Servia; eight Consuls are also nom- 
inated. A. McLeod tenders his resignation as 
president and rece iver of the Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, to take effect May 1......Carter Harrison is 
elected Mayor of Chicago...... Republicans carry 
the City elections in Kansas...... The Bill creating a 
new forest commission passes the New York State 
Senate...... Lennon, the Lake Shore Engineer ad- 
judged guilty of contempt of court, refuses. to pay his 
fine, and will take wn appeal to the Supreme Court. 
biomes In the election in Kansas City the women have 
a ticket in the field and make an active canvass, 

M. Charles Dupuy, the new French Premier, 
completes a Cabinet and announces his policy to ob- 
tain the voting of the Budget at once......Argu- 
ments are made by counsel on both sides before the 
Bering Sea Court of Arbitration......Mr. Balfour 
addresses « great Unionist meeting in Belfast, 
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When Should Terms be United into 
Compound Words and When 
Used Separately? Great Confu-) 





sion in the Practise of Writers— | 
Determined by Definite Gram. 
matical Principles—The Sy )no- 
nyms of Fruit—A Man-of-War's- 


Man. | 
| 


| 


{Notre.—Definitions that appear from time to time 
in these columns, are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final revision. } 

Every one knows that a compound word is ‘a | 
word made of two words.’”’ But who knows 
when and why two words should be united as a 
compound? Who knows 
words should not be united ? 


when and why two! 
The Standard Dic- 
tionary will afford, in its vocabulary, a practical 
unswer to these questions. Its record of word- 
a careful selection of that which 
with well-established 
Such a record has never 


forms will show 
is the in accordance 
grainmatical principles. 
been made before. 


best, 


Shall we write wood pile, wood-pile, or woodpile ? 


Common sense, common-sense, or commonsense 2 A 
recent book issued by prominent publishers has | 
the first term in all three and the other 
term appeared in all three forms, in one article, in 
a New York morning paper a short time ago. 

fact 


published answers the above questions in a prac- 


forms, 


It is a remarkable that no dictionary yet 


tical way—that is, so that a person may be sure 
that the 


most 


form given is the best form, or the one 
Standard will 
in each instance, the form considered best 


used. The Dictionary 
record, 
in accordance with fixed principles of language 
though due 
established usage. 


eonstruction, with recognition of 


How to Use the Terms Fruit, Vege- 
table, Grain, Nut, etc. 

‘I wish you would define the word jfruit in the 
Voice, so as to show in what manner a fruit is dis- 
tinguished from a vegetable. Vhe tomato, although 
botanically considered a fruit, is in every- -day 
language ‘almost always ¢ lassed as a vegetable.’ 

‘ BROOKLYN, JERE. GINDERS.” 

In all departments of the STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY, special care is taken to give clearly 
the ordinary specific meaning of words as they 
are used by well-informed people generally; and 
in the Synonym Department we discriminate be- 
tween terms similar in meaning or associated in 
use. In the manuscript copy of the Dictionary 
we find under the word fruit, the following: 

fruit—[The definition which will appear in the 
Dictionary is here omitted]. 


Synonyms: berry, grain, nut, root, 
vegetable. Fruit (L. fructus, from fruor, enjoy, | 
the sense still retained in the kindred word Jrvui- | 
tion.) originally denoted any profitable or enjoy- 
able result or product, as “ the fruits of righteous- 
ness,”’— Phil. i.: 11, and especially any useful or 


tuber, 


— - of a living > = man,’ the name of a man belonging to a man-of- 


| of thy cattle.”— 


}such accessory parts as become 


| only apples, 


| for use as a dessert rather than as 
| quince, 


| speak of poisonous fruits, 
! 





or animal: ‘‘ Blessed shall be the fruit of thy 
body, and the fruit of thy ground, and the frwit 
Deut. xxviii.: 4. Gradually the 


|} word became restricted to edible products of 


plants, including all grains. 


‘ Fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or ees rind, or bearded ow or shell.’ 
— Milton, P. L., 341. 

In botany, a fruit of a flowering Heh is the ma- 
tured seed-vessel and its contents, together 
finally 
Thus, in the botanical sense, not 
pears, peaches, etc., 
but all berries, nuts, grains, beans, peas, pumpkins, 


with 
incorpo- 
rated with them. 
tomatoes, figs. 
squashes, cucumbers, and melons, as well as pine- 
cones, the samaras or winged seeds of the maple, 
ash, or elm, and many other products, are fruits. 
Popular usage much nar- 
rower. The grains have been dropped, and the 
tendency is to drop nuts also, so that a fruit is 
generally understood to be the fleshy and 


has, however, become 


now 


juicy product of some plant, usually tree or shrub 


(and nearly always containing the seed), which, 
when ripe, is edible without cooking, and adapted 
a salad. The 
though usually cooked before 
is classed among fruits, and we sometimes 
of the 


however, 
eating, 


as the berries 


| nightshade. - 


A vegetable, in the popular sense, is any part of 
an herbaceous plant commorly used for culinary 
of the 
as in the 


purposes, and may consist root, as in the 


beet and turnip ; the stem, asparagus, 


celery, and rhubarb (or 
underground stem, as in the potato ; the 
of that 
botanically the fruit, as in the tomato, 
Thus the tomato is both 
though for 


garden and market, 


foliage, 
as in cabbage and spinach ; or which is 
and egg-plant. 
table use and iu the 
it ranks as a vegetable only. 


and a vegetable q 


In like manner the pumpkin and squash, which 
are botanically fruits, 
while the melon, which is of the same family, is 
termed a fruit. ‘ The fruits of certain low-grow- 
ing, perennial pli ants are specifically termed by 
horticulturists ‘small fruits,’ including the 
strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, huckleberry, and cranberry. The term 
includes grapes, but excludes cherries.” 
(Crozier’s Dict. of Bot. Terms, 1892.) Edible 
products which grow underground are commonly 
classed as vegetables, whether edible roots, as the 
beet, turnip, and carrot, or potatoes and onions, 
which are not true roots, but modified stems. 


are classed as vegetables ; 


| Peanuts (groundnuts or goobers) are true fruits, 
| though ripening underground. 


The fruit of the 
potato is the so-called potato-ball. w hich is botan- 
ically a berry. The terms roots and root-crop are 
used specifically in the agricultural sense of beets, 


| turnips, carrots, mangel- -wurtzels, ete, -» especially 


as designed for feeding cattle. 
Who is a Man-of-w 


‘‘Some time ago while I was attending college 
in lower Michigan, one of the professors and I 
seare hed Webster’s Dictionary for ‘man-of-war’s 


ar’s Man. 








pie-plant); a tuber, or | 
Ww. AR RECORDS, 


bean, pea, | 
a Fruit 1 


| (bound in sheep 


One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers tor ** The Lit- 
erary Digest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


See Acceptance Blank below, 


war vessel, but we could not find it in Webster’s. 

I told the professor that I had seen it used. The 

English papers use it frequently in speaking of the 

sailors belonging to war-ships. I do not know if 

it refers to any member of the crew, or only to 

the sailors. JAMES R. SPENCER. 
‘* TRON MounTAIN, Micu.”’ 


In accordance with the determination to have 
each techinal term defined by a specialist in the 
science or vocation to which such words belong, 
the phrase, “ man-of-war’s man,’’ was referred to 
the United States Bureau of Navigation. The 
following we find filed with the information se- 
cured for our definers : 


“Your inquiry concerning the term ‘ man-of- 
war’s man,’ has been referred from the Bureau of 
Navigation to me for an answer. The Sailor’s 
Word Book, by Admiral Smyth, R.N., and revised 
by Vice-Admiral Belcher, R.N., defines man-of- 
war's man, ‘A seamen belonging to the royal 
navy’; the Century Dictionary ‘An enlisted man 
belonging to a man-of-war’; and Hamersly’s 
Naval Encyclopedia, * One of the crew of a man-of- 
war, as distinguished froma sailor in the merchant 
marine.’ In criticism of the two American defini- 
tions, I remark that at sea I may have a colored 
boy as my servant and to wait at the mess-table. 
He is enlisted and is one of the crew of a man-of- 
war, and yet no one in the naval service would 
call] such mess-boy a man-of-war’s man. In short, 
there are a host of men serving on board naval 
vessels in different capacities, to whom the term 
man-of-war’s man, does not properly belong. | 
should define man-of-war’s man, ‘A seamen serv- 
ing on board of a government vessel of war’ The 
term ‘government’ is used advisedly on account 
of there being private vessels of war. 

“F. M. WISE. 
“ Lieutenant-Commander U.8.N., in charge. 

‘Navy DepartTMentT, LIBRARY AND NAVAL 
WasHInoton, D. C.”’ 
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Macbeth’s ‘pearl top’’ and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them. and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 





contentsofour 1898 BONANZA 
for fishermen Containsa 
patent PO! BRASS REEL 
worth price of whole outfit; 
Linen TROUT LINE in 


0992. FISHERMAN’S OUTFIT 





; No 
whole makes 
OUTFIT ever soldat even double the 


and MOST PRACTICAL 
OST, H, INGERSOLL & BRO., aot ST., N.Y. 








A SCIENTIFIC EYE-OPENER. 

** Adapted to opening of Eyes.” —Standard, Chicago. 
“* Calculate4 to remove skeptical doubts.” —/ournal of 
Education, Boston, This of Wainwright's ** Scientific 
Sophisms,’’ a popular review of current theories con- 
cerning evolution, atoms, apes, and men,etc. 12mo, 
cloth, 302 pp. Price, $1, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


Yound’s 
Analytical 
Roneordanee 


to 
the Bible 

The Critically -Revised 
Edition of Young’s great 
“ Analytical Concord- 
ance to the Bible,” now 
ready, is designed for 
the simplest reader of the 
English Bible, also for 
the most profound 
scholar—exhibits 311,000 
references ; marks 30,000 
various readings in 
New Testament, and con- 
tains over 70,000 Greek 
and Hebrew original 
words — all analytically 
arranged under their 
English titles, to- 
gether with other origi- 
nal and highly valuable 
features. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon says: ‘ Cru- 
den’s Concordance is 
child’s play compared 
with this gigantic produc- 
tion.’’ One large vol. 4to. 
rinted on heavy paper. 
| Price,in stout cloth, $5.00; 
; tan sheep, $7.50, trans- 
portation free. Funk & 


Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18- 
| 20 Astor Place, N. Y 








A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/fat. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is partly 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 





The only possible nelp 
tn Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wondersin Con- 
sumption gust this way. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 

















Our New 








GOLD-BOND Certificates 





HAVE A NUMBER OF DESIRABLE 
FEATURES, AMONG WHICH ARE: 


1st: Six per cent. interest, payable semi- 


annually. 
2d: They are made doubly secure. 


Investors 


who wish high-class security, and good 
interest, will find them the very best. 
3d: They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 
upwards, in multiples of ten. 
4th: The principal is made payable in terms 
to suit, as in three years, six years, and 


so on up to fifteen years, 
5th: Holders of these Gold-Bond 

will enjoy special benefits 

eges: an interest coupon can 


Certificates 
and privil- 
be used on 


the purchase of any of our publications 
any time during six months before such 
interest coupon becomes due. 

6th: A simple and safe system or method of 
transfer, enabling you to sell a part or 
all of your holdings, conveniently and 


without expense. 


Send for descriptive circular, free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





CRIMINOLOGY: 


A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals 
with Relation to Psyechical and Physical Types, 
ete. By ArTHUR Mac DONALD, Specialist in Edu- 
cation as Related to the Abnormal and Weakling 
Classes, U. 8. Bureau of Education, and U. 8. 
Delegate to the International Society of Criminal 
Anthropology at Brussels, 1892, etc., ete. Intro- 
duction by Professor Cesare Lombroso of the 
University of Turin, Italy. In an Appendix is 
given an Extensive Bibliography of the Best 
Books on Crime, inthe Several Languages. 12mo, 
Cloth, 350 pp, Price, $2.00. Post-free. 











‘** Of undoubted interest and special value to all con- 
cerned.""— The Arena, Boston. 


“The result of years of expert study and research.” 
— Critic, Baltimore. 


“ Exhaustive, logical, and convincing.”—New York 
World. 


“Dr. Mac Donald is a conscientious writer . . . 
We have read k's book with profit.’—New York 
Herald. 


“The Author has laid the world under obligation. 
. . + The introduction is also of much value.”— 
Journal of Commerce, New York. 

“Mr. Mac Donald's took is clear and thoughtful 
. . . the spirit is excellent and the method scien- 
tific.’"—New York Tribune. 

“Tt is an admirable, interesting, and important 
work, and will be found of great interest to all inter- 


ested in the science of criminology.’’— Standard- 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








